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Summer Schools 





No. 8 





The summer schools begin their advertising 
in this issue of the Journat. Teachers should 
td) their curricula carefully and_ select 
those best suited to individual needs. We can- 


hot «ition too insistently against the evil of 


indiscriminate work. A definite 
designed to meet special deficiencies, should be 
the invariable rule of every student. Of 
course precedence should be given to the es- 
then, if time admits, the “electives” 
may be added. Courses in Shakespeare are 
charming but rather expensive they 
supersede needed courses in mathematics. 
Again we would caution against the process 
of “overloading.” Too much work is as bad 
as too little. If many needs exist, let only 
the most poignant ones be satisfied. Know]l- 
edge is dearly bought at the expense of ill 
health and depressed spirits. For this reason 
the JourNAL rejoices to find certain forms of 
sane amusement in the curricula of many sum- 
mer schools.. In the form of wholesome ex- 
ercise these diversions should have a_ fixed 
place in the student’s life. They are just as 
important as the gravest study ever devised. 
The teacher of today who does not give her 
body an equal chance with her mind is a 
traitor to the best conceptions of health and 
education. For her own sake and her school’s 
sake, she should either quit or reverse! 
Summer schools are not “grinds.” They 
shops—supplv _ shops. They 
They are designed to meet the 
of past school work, or to supple- 
ment its advantages. Hence they should not 
be regarded as rigid taskmasters, but rather 
and pleasant companions. As 
They are 


schedule, 


sentials: 


when 


are 
are 


repair 
de- 


“fillers.” 


ficiencies 


as “coaches” 
such let us enjoy them to the full. 


richly worth cultivation. 


& OM 


Easter 


Every minute, shells threw bodies and debris in 
the air. The whole ravine slope was gray with 
corpses. One couldn't see the ground, they were 
so numerous. The snow was no longer white. 
We calculated that there were fully 10,000 dead at 
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that place alone and the river ran past dappled 
with patches and streaks of blood. * * * White 
hillsides became gray with dead and dying. Night 
comes on and the wan light of star shells illumines 
heaps and heaps of dead, who here and there are 
standing almost upright, so densely are they 
packed together.—The Verdun Fight. 

Krom a human standpoint this is the sad- 
dest Easter the world has ever known. It is 
also the most vital and faith trying one, for 
Christianity seems to be passing through its 
final test. It is an hour of great denial: ii 
is also an hour for great trust. 

Two thousand vears ago, two disciples 
of the Master were going to Mmimaus. 
The journey was a sad one. The Mas- 
ter had been crucified and buried. and 
on the third day they had found his 
tomb empty. The vital promise of his 
resurrection seemed to have failed. Their 
world was in ruins. Their dreams of faith 
and hope were shattered—their poignant long- 
ing for a redeemed Israel was in- vain. 


Friends were scattered and foes were pressing 


In. The vears of lovine’ service and devoted 
companionship were ended. The great mis- 


sion of the great advocate of Love had failed. 
To their clouded visions the heht of the whole 
world had gone out. 

Then. suddenly the Master walked beside 
them 

In the better vears to come, when the blood 
and tears and anguish of this day have passed 
away, we will find God’s reason for it all. 
We will see. perhaps. that some great evil had 
to be burned away, that some great wood had 
to be enthroned in order that Tis people 
might live more happily and might serve Tim 
with cleaner hearts and clearer vision. What 
ever the reason, it will be sufficient when it 
comes. In the breadth of its virtue we will 
find a recompense for every sacrifice made, 

In the glory of its light we will then have 
the happiest Easter of the world’s history. 

¥ 4 


Because She Loved Much 


“Now.” said my charming companion, “I 
am going to take you to see one of the char- 
acters of the neighborhood.” 

It was in the great Valley of Virginia. The 
haze of a matchless June evening was abroad, 


and the landscapes around us were entrancing. 
As far as the eve could reach were Treat 
meadows of bluegrass, broken here and they 
by spurs of the Blue Ridge, and watered }y 
streams of exquisite clearness. Comfortab); 
homes dotted the hilltops, and around every 
doorstep seemed to hover the peace Of coy 
tentment and prosperity. It was a true p 

ture country. 

It was also an historic country. — Fro 
nearly every upland sweep one could cat 
visions of Jackson’s trails and battleground 
and with shght promptings from history on 
could easily follow the amazing courses of his 
amazing genius. Yet the saternalia of fifty 
vears ago seemed a paradox. The healing 
hand of Nature had long since softened thy 
scars of battle—had long since trimmed t 


breastworks in green and spread a carpet 
flowers over the shadowy depths of t 
trenches. 

As our road wound over hill and dale. » 


friend told me something of the “characte: 
we were to meet. She was simple and 
learned and poor—the resourceful wife of a 
neer-do-well, and the wit of an entire coun- 
trvside. For years her husband had “hired 
out” as a farm laborer and had suffered the 
usual fate of salaried incompetents. Throng) 
it all the vearning for a home had never fo 
saken the bosom of his better helf. 

From a dozen small home industries sii 
had saved vear by vear until a little tract of 
land was secured. Then a house was built, 
then a cow was bought, then a well was suns 
All three achievements were largely the result 
of female hands. The story of the well was 
an epic. The neighbors had declared that 
there was no water under the hill. The hus 
band shared their view and objected, but t 
stout spouse seized a shovel and hoe and s00! 
disappeared below the surface of the grow 
When at a depth of ten feet, she had recourse 
to strategy. Inveigling her husband to 
scend for “water inspection,” she fort: wil 
withdrew the ladder and denied all ho 
rescue until he had promised full suecor | 
the end! 

A school league was formed in the reg 
borhood. When the grounds needed « 





fe 
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male strength was lacking to sink 
vy odd locust posts, she undertook the 
completed it triumphantly! The cem- 
' the local church was “out of order.” 
eds were rank and the graves were un- 

Neglect rampant. Swinging 
nd seythe and hoe, she soon brought 


was 


out of chaos, and by the aid or rocks 
ihe river below, succeeded in marking 
of whitwash 
endered it as white as a slab of marble! 


crave. A> coat on each 
liese and other energies were of an out- 
Her latent activities were 
No citizen 


no character. 


iore significant. Was ush- 


el in or out of life without her assistance, 
no community interest suffered loss for 
She was in truth 
friend of her 
unremembered 


of her compelling hand. 
onide, philosopher and 
oljborhood., and her “little 
of kindness” were as numerous as they 
ere spontaneous, 
Crossing a valley and elimbing a little hill, 
came to her home. It was a “patchwork 
dace”—a riot of heterogeneity. Forethought 
ifterthought had wrestled valiantly. Un- 
led labor had waged a losing fight with 
verty of material. Cohereney was at a dis- 
ont. A) mosaie of impossible lengths and 
ealths had been fused into a wondrous 
Je. and the amazing fact remained—the 
tout en semble stood. The wondrous cohesion 
iiled the mind. Before its angular presence 
ithematies swooned and engineering sank 
nto livsteria ! 
llowever, if Nature hates a vacuum, she also 


iors a raw piece of human handicraft. Over 


(is maelstrom of incongruities she had spread 


e silver mantle of time. Weather stains and 
ent whitewash had softened uncouth sur- 
luxuriant wreaths of honey- 
iad shielded the harsh outlines of porch 
In concrete, the result defied dis- 
ction: in abstract, it compelled admiration. 
Passing through the little hip troubled 
“ite. we found Mr. Dunn sitting on the front 
worstep. He looked like a fishing worm in 
He had the thinness of insufficient 
fool. Inkewarm temperament and barren im- 
“inition. His spinal column was_ purpose- 


while 


ha ives, 


‘ss sid supported the encumbering clay with 
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the vielding weakness of denatured whalebone. 
Ile looked elastic 
stretched ‘to the point of imbecility! 


like a piece of human 

As we approached, he got up in sections and 
ushered us into the living room: then calling 
his wife as though it were an immemorial cus- 
tom, he gangled back to the doorstep and slid 
down on it with the undulating finality of 
withered India rubber. 

if the outside of the house commanded won- 
der, the inside compelled curiosity. It was 
a brilliant jumble of photography, carpentry 
and hand embroidery. The mantle of Joseph’s 
coat seemed all pervasive. The bed quilt looked 
iike a painter’s pallet, while the table cover, 
and mantel lambrequin looked like beds of 
crushed strawberries, lacquered with poppies 
and crimson ramblers. Sombre hues were not 
lacking, however. Imprints of relatives—liv- 
ing and deceased—littered the walls. When 
not inane from dreadful placidity, they looked 


like self-assertive specimens of the missing 
link. There was a growth of hair and wild- 


ness of eve that made one quail and remember 
Darwin. 

Yet. here as without, a reconciling force was 
dominant. By some masterly touch the riotous 
elements were tamed and placated and the 
entire museum socialized and humanized. The 
flaming ballet dancer did not kick amiss above 
the head of the praving Saint! 

Just as we had turned from the last ex- 
hibit with a sigh of relaxed nerves, Mrs. Dunn 
She brought with her the reconciling 
presence—the force that had 
wrought the amalgamation of house and brie- 
a-brac. We knew then why the lion and the 


lamb had reposed in peace. 


entered. 
beneficent 


She was ample of figure, bronzed of coun- 
tenance, and Perfectly 
composed, she became at once the attentive 


shrewd of tongue. 
hostess, without displaying that restless solici- 
tude so apparent sometimes in circles of a 
higher grade. She gave us full credit for the 
poise she herself possessed. 

Her face had the strength of an older day. 
Women of her ilk had battled with Indians 
and wild beasts—had suffered the pangs of 
hunger and cold, and had known the slow 
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purgatory of martyrdom. They had also bred 
and patriots. 

chatted away of the day’s happen- 
noted the breadth of her mind and 
She 


statesmen 

As she 
ings, one 
the sweep of her sympathies. was cast 
on generous lines. She possessed a grasp of 
elemental things which was amazing. What 
to others had come through painful processes 
of deduction or by slow ages of inculcation, 
seemed obvious and unextraordinary to her. 
There was something primeval in the breadth 
of her kind of intuitional 
which enabled her to argue from premises of 


outlook—a force 
whose very existence lesser folks seemed either 
ignorant or seriously skeptical. 

When one noted the strength of her stam- 
ina, one felt the tragedy of her environment. 
She Amazon in great 
executive bound to the wheels of the common- 
place. And yet this was the superficial view— 
the view which craved increased light where 
light already existed. The more beneficent 
thought measured her capacities against the 
Sharing its social 


seemed an chains—a 


needs of her environment. 
and financial status and with full knowledge 
of its limitations, she could minister more in- 


telligently and more efficiently. She could 
sympathize while she wrought: she could 


carry light where light was most needed. 

When one remembered the strength of her 
powers and the destitution of her people, one 
gloried in her exile. It seemed fit and proper 
that she should be the leaven of her commu- 
nity—that she should be the safe guide and 
interpreter of its dormant possibilities and its 
stumbling aspirations. More cultured hands 
could not have done her work—more tutored 
brains could not have guided so surely and so 
sympathetically. 

When we left, we felt that we had touched 
a great and fragrant personality. We felt that 
here was one, linked indeed to the common- 
place, but with eves uplifted and hands out- 
stretched—a prophetess of her people and a 
pleader for their fairer vision of a “new 
heaven and a new earth.” 

As we left. the sun was setting. A mellow 
radiance poured over hill and plain, and the 
beauty was supernal. The very air seemed 
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charged with benediction. Passing through 4 
valley, we came at length to the little church. 
vard where our friend had labored so piously, 
It looked severe in its cleanliness, yet ite 


pathos was supreme. The mounds _ were 
smoothly tended, and the whitewashed rocks 
were laid with mathematical precision. The 


rawness of poor earth was relieved by peri- 
winkle, and here and there a rosebush 
its laden branches above some treasured dust 


flung 
In one corner we paused. <A strand of net 
wire enclosed a single grave—a little mound 
scarcely two feet long. It was covered with 
violets and its borders were outlined with sea 
shells. Near by a china rabbit—a child’s toy— 
had fallen on its side. The little headstone 
was of slate and contained the single word 
“Jane.” 


Years and vears before a daughter had 
come into the cottage on the hill. To the par- 
ents, young in life’s troubles, it seemed a mir 
acle from heaven. It was as gentle and lovel\ 
in their crude home as a spray of heliotrope. 
Its childish prattle was music of exquisite 
seemed a compensation for 
a ray of gold and warming 


sweetness. It 
every ill of life- 
sunshine. 

And then it died. 

There was little warning and no help. The 
tiny feet just seemed to stray into the home— 
to pause a bit—and then to stray outward. 

To the father the blow was crushing: to 
the mother, it seemed a cleansing flame of fire. 
Touching her crude strength, it humanized— 
touching her ardent nature, it softened and 
Stricken of heart, she turned 
to the world for comfort. Its woes became 
her woes, its sorrows her sorrows and its «hil- 
dren her children. She came to know the 
blessing and the mercy and the peace o! “1v- 
ing. She also came to love as she had » ever 
loved before. And because the world ye ned 
for affection, she found her balm and i: ‘ery 
truth became the “friend of all true fri ll 
ness.” For her sake and her people’s sa! the 
tiny baby fingers had not opened and cl: 
vain! 


spiritualized. 








> 
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Why? 
‘Ro. Greenwood in the New York Times.) 
Why do you fight ? 
(ve answer, Kings, 
Princes. Generals, underlings, 
Sponsors owned of the war plague’s blight— 
What is your quarrel? Why do you fight ‘ 
“We wage our wars for the loss of a Prince, 
Fool for maggots—forgotten long since; 
For a parcel of earth—enough good sooth. 
ly cover the bones of our slaughtered youth: 
For a treaty-pact—diplomacy’s jest, 
\ tattered rag at whim’s behest; 
For the rise or fall of an ancient line, 
For a regal right—misealled Divine, 
For lordship over the sea’s expanse. 
For a hoard of gold, or an intrigue-chance. 


ies, by our sovereign will, we fight. 
lating nothing—save ‘God and right.’ ” 


Why do YOU fight? 

How say you, men, 

You who rot in that trench’s pen, 

Shattered hosts in the bloody rite, 

Food for the shambles—why do YOU fight? 
“We Why, since you have broached the 
thing, 

We battle to succor our liege the King. 

We stand or fall in the hell-born surge 

From tyranny’s zest, for the honor of purge; 
For patriot zest, for the honor of home, 

For the altars’ fire ‘neath the sacred dome. 
Speak not to us of fracticide! 

We swear by the Cross of Him who died. 
Our souls are clean as the altar’s flame: 

We serve our Masters—theirs the blame, 

Do the home fires burn? Has all gone well? 
The thunder crash of a bursting shell , 
Is our answer! Which side holds the right? 
Question our Leaders—we but fight!” 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


Well, the 
ting of the past and the old Capito] up on 
hill today seems like some “banquet hall 
exerted.” Every hour and every minute we 
uiss those 140 Solons. Their vociferations, 
ring the closing week of the General Assem- 


} 


‘ly. made the welkin ring and it took a will 
{ iron to resist the temptation to steal off 
from “headquarters” and listen to their 
Do not jump at the conclusion. however. 
that the lawmakers did everything “us school 
folks” wanted them to do. Although they 
showed the deepest interest in education and 
vere obviously friendly to the cause of learn- 
ng. there were times when it was difficult 
to induce them to fall into our way of think- 
ug. For instance, the Statewide compulsory 


elucation bill, although it passed the House 
vith » bang-up majority, perished slong the 
Senat- route. Unless memory deceives us, it 


hever got to a vote in the upper branch. 
Th. Co-ordinate College bill, on the other 


Legislature of 1916 is now a’ 


hand, though developing astonishing strength, 
suffered defeat in the House, but it will be 
heard from again next session. And so, too, 
will the compulsory education bill. 

The Reed bill, which aimed to raise the 
school tax on real and tangible personal prop- 
erty from ten to twenty cents, failed to enjoy 
the thrill of victory. Although many of the 
warmly espoused its 


legislators cause, the 


measure, for reasons which need net be ex- 
plained here, did not command sufficient sup- 
port to insure its passage. Consolation, how- 
ever, may be found in the fact that other bills, 
either directly or indirectly aiming to increase 
the school revenues, have been enacted into 
It is too early as yet to predict the 
Possibly 


laws. 
amount of money these will vield. 
the sequel may show that several hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been gained for the schools 
by their passage. At any rate, we can all 
“hope for the best.” Consolation may also be 
derived from the fact that the Legislature. 
restricted in the matter of 


though much 
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money, showed a genuine interest in eduea- Sines’ choir, and addresses by Super te! 


Lynch, N. D. Cool and others. At iy 
hour the ladies served a dinner just like Ve} 


ident 


tion and undoubted did all in its power to 
help matters, 


hoo 


other dinner I have seen in Frederick co intr 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE G. TYLER RESIGNS in short, an ambrosial feast, the memory oj 


Which puts one in a sad and pensive mood 


Superintendent: George G. Tyler, who for When eating cheese and dry crackers at 
the last seven vears has been the local head Country — store. Kach year Superintendent 
of the schools IT) Prince Williaa eounty, is Lyneh holds these district meetings, Wher 
soon to give up his work as an pe eer ee in You can see exemplified that high state of 
fact he has already tendered his resignation "ural eivilization and the inereasine interes 
to the State Board. Mr. Tyler's change of 1 public education which are characteristic of 
plans is due to his appointment aS pa of Frederick county.” 


the court of Prince Willinm ceounty. 
ceeds the late ( aptain a. &S: | 
Mareh 11. 

The retiring superintendent has a most ex- 
cellent 


Ile sue- 


Merrell, who died \ PRETTY MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


On his trip to Frederick, Inspector Binford 
and those 


familiar with his work, while happy to know 


record as a school oflicer 


had the pleasure of dedicating the new two- 
Mount Williams. This schoo! 
is situated about twelve miles from Winches 
The land 


compared with that around Winchester, but 


; ; ai : room school at 
of the important position which has fallen to 
his lot. deeply regret that lis services as an is thi 


ter in the hill country. 


educator will no longer be available. 
At this writing ne ate as hee five mye : é : 
t] . \ - : ha: — fixed for the people believe In education and a moder! 
ie election of vier S suecessor > } 4 ] 
' ai stata furnace heated two-room school has taken the 


one-room scl 


place of the dilapidated L001 
rl N ) -ERFE i . io 
eee ae 5 Pee PAT which used to serve this neighborhood. A 


large crowd gathered at Mount Williams to 
hear Superintendent Lynch, Principal N. PD. 


Cool, and the State Inspector. So proud were 


IT. 
trip to I rederick. 


Binford 


He speaks in this fashion 


Inspector J. makes an annual 


of his pilgrimage t is valley county: : ; 
It j = satan Hay Comnny : the patrons of their new school that they took 
“Tt is \ o rivilece e ene ‘ear AC- je 4 ‘ . 

aber, high | ie leg _— each age ag 43 to Mr. Binford’s suggestion to ralse money to 
cept the hospitality of Superintendent Maurice 


M. Lynch and the teachers and school patrons 


imed 


purchase a library, a flag, and two fr 


pictures for each room. 


of Frederick county. I know the teachers, I 
admire the people, and I have come to love 

3 \ NT VERNON IN FAIRFAX 
and admire the gentleman and scholar who LOUNT VI , 


for thirt, vears has presided over the public 


schools of Winchester and Frederick. On the way back from Frederick, M Bir 
“The occasion of my recent visit was a com- ford spent two days in Fairfax counts ere 

bined teachers and patrons meeting of Stone- on February 19th he attended a “district 

wall District. and when the sun sank to rest meeting” at Miss Milstead’s school ' 


I realized that we were at the ‘end of a per- Mount Vernon District. Superintende 


fect dave 

“There is nothing sombre about the Fred- 
erick people, fully 500 of whom attended this 
meeting. The gathering the 
Round Till school—a two-room, furnace- 
heated, briek building $4,000, 


There were recitations by the puplis, excel- 


assembled = in 
new 
which cost 


lent papers by teachers, cood singing by Prof. 


is entitled to great eredit for his distris 
ings, which are held monthly with 
teachers, trustees and patrons present 
meetings are held at different scho 
month and hot lunches are served. A 
is had from each teacher, there are mo 
sons. and talks by patrons. It devel 
this meeting that practically all the 01 
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n Mount Vernon have wide awake 


nd civie leagues. 
\RROLL AND GRAYSON COUNTIES 


i “one and two-room inspector” spent 
February 22nd-25th in Carroll and Grayson. 
Bad ather practically broke up the trip in 
Carroll. but Mr. Binford visited and inspected 

high school at Woodlawn, presided 
principal J. Lee Cox. “Nearly all the 

ors in this school hold collegiate or pro- 
sional certificates,” says Mr. Binford, “and 
mn the standpoint of preparing for college, 
in ideal rural high school.” Mr, Bin- 

| believes that in ten years from now the 

+ distinetive thing about a fine school like 

uvn will be courses in agriculture and 
-chold arts. 
iravson county Mr. Binford, in com- 
vith Mr. C. O. Burkett, of the U. S. 


reau of Edueation, rode horseback fifteen 
through the snow to the Baywood High 


school (Prof, Jones, Principal.) where a fine 
«land a fine dinner awaited the visitors. 
\ league sinford 
uks it will do good work. 
lhe trip to Grayson concluded with a visit 
ty the Galax High School, where the visitors 
nd over one hundred high school students. 


was organized here and Mr. 


That fine southwest educator, Professor Live- 
at the head of the Galax school and 
sably assisted by a corps of professionally 
ned teachers. 
BIG MAN OF THE SOUTHWEST 
\ecording to the rural school inspector's 
of thinking, the big man of the South- 
et is not Governor Henry Carter Stuart, 
t Jolin Preston MeConnell, the head of the 
Ralford Normal. The first few days of 
Marcel were spent by Mr. Binford at the Rad- 
vl Normal talking to Juniors and Seniors 
rival school problems and interchanging 
ews with Dr. MeConnell. The inspector re- 
ne! at Radford for the big district meet- 
ng | delivered an address at one of the 


light sessions. 


IN MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


To show how the pipe-smoking inspector 
covers ground we see him next down on the 
Rappahannock in Middlesex county where he 
spent the latter part of the second week in 
March with Superintendent FE. C. Percifull. 
This is Mr. Binford’s favorite stamping 
ground and on this trip he renewed acquaint- 
ance with the people of Churchview, Urbanna, 
Saluda, Syringa, and Deltaville, winding up 
the week at a meeting of the colored teachers 
in Saluda. 


INTRODUCING MISS REVERE 


Mr. Binford liked the high schools he in- 
Middlesex and it a 
privilege to address the patrons at the sev- 
eral points, but he says that the most encour- 


spected in considered 


aging incident of his trip was a visit to a 
one-room school taught by Miss Revere. “A 
vear ago this school,” says Mr. Binfoid, “was 
a run-down, neglected affair exciting no in- 
terest on the part of pupils or patrons. A 
nineteen year old girl graduate of the 
Syringa High School took charge last fall and 
behold, what a’ change! The patrons have 
painted the building inside and ont and piec- 
tures and maps have been obtained. The at- 
tendance is fine, and pretty work done by the 
pupils is exhibited on the school room walls. 
Miss Revere and her patrons went to work for 
a standard school. Disappointment awaits 
them, I regret to say, since the school cannot 
be standardized on account of certain defects 
in the construction of the building. At the 
same time I wish to introduce Miss Revere 
to the great body of true teachers in Virgini» 
who are working so enthusiastically for bet- 
ter things.” 


IN MONTGOMERY'S MOUN- 
TAINS 


STANDARD SCIIOOLS 


Mr. Binford spent March 14th and 15th in 
Montgomery, visiting standard schools at the 


following places: Belmont, Viears, Price’s 


Fork, Long’s Shop. and Centennial. At all 
these points the patrons turned out in large 


100 


numbers and evinced the greatest interest 11: 
When it was an- 
Superintendent 


the scoring of their schools. 


nounced at each place by 
Stephens that the school would be placed on 
the standard list there was great applause. In 
one section, as the visitors were driving awa\ 
alittle ahead of the 


shouted. We have a 


girl ran buggy and 


“Hurrah! standard 
school!” 

“No superintendent could have visited these 
the Mont- 


SsuVs being 


mountain districts of 
gomery,” Mr. Binford, 


convineed of the good of the standardization 


schools in 
“without 


At one place a library had been 
the teacher had 
ized sewing and poultry clubs in order to get 


movement, 

obtained; at another organ- 
credits, at all schools, leagues had been organ- 
ized so as to obtain the six credits given for 
this item. trans- 
formation had been wrought by teachers, pu- 
And this interest was mani- 


Everywhere a wonderful 
pils and patrons. 
fest in Montgomery because the superintend- 
ent sympathized with the standardization plan 
and talked the movement up as he visited his 
schools.” 

WEIGHT DOESN'T IMPEDE HIS MOVEMENTS 

The last chronicle of the movements of Jn- 
spector Arthur D. Wright, portrayed him at- 
tending a meeting of the Dinwiddie Negro 
Teachers early in January. Since that time 
he has had such a transient and eventful ca- 
reer that the headquarters historian has been 
unable to keep the lines of communication 
working either by wireless or otherwise. 

In fact, a mere mention of the places graced 
by this rotund individual’s presence would be 
a lengthy statement, so if perchance some 
point in his wanderings is overlooked blame 
not our inspector but charge it to editorial 
restrictions placed on the historian. 

Inspector Wright 
specialty of the secondary institutions for ne- 


has been making a 
groes recently and his work has taken him to 
the Nottoway, Albemarle and Roanoke Coun- 
tv Training Schools, to the following 
private institutions of secondary grade: Nor- 
fok Mission College. Corey Memorial Insti- 
tute, Newport News Training School, Tide- 


and 
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water Institute, Hampton Normal Institute. 
Thyne Institute, Virginia Theological Se). 
nary and College, and Virginia Collegiate an, 
Industrial Institute. 

iollowing up the work of this Inspectioy 
a meeting was called by Mr. Wright, to whj 
all of the negro public and private second. 
ary and collegiate institutions in the Stat 
invited to send representatives. The 
meeting was held in Danville on March 1g. 


just prior to the annual meeting of the Negro 


were 


State Teachers’ Association. Thirty-seven 9) 
the fifty-seven Virginia institutions of thy 


character indicated, responded by sending 

representatives and five others expressed their 

regret at not being able to send anyone. 
This the 


question : 


conference discussed following 


“ITow can the existing institutions for 
the higher education of Negroes in Vir- 
ginia best help in supplying a larger num- 
ber of better trained teachers for the ru- 


ral schools a 


As an outcome of the meeting, ail of the 
institutions represented expressed their desire 
to help in this work and a comunittee was 
appointed to formulate certain 
study which might unify the work now in a 
more or less disorganized state. 

The annual meeting of the Negro State 
Teachers’ Association, under the leadership of 
President E. A. Long, was held at Danville 
March 2-3, and although the attendance was 
small, the interest was great, and much good 
is expected to result therefrom. 


courses otf 


During recent weeks, in addition to the “ac 
tivities” mentioned above, Inspector Wright 
has visited the Whittier School, Hampton In- 


stitute’s Training School, where . he ind 
most interesting and thorough work cing 
done under the able direction of Miss > ral 
F. Walter. <A half day was spent Ui 
Phoebus Graded School, where an ex ent 


body of teachers was found doing 
grade of work. While in Rocky Mo Mn 
connection with arrangements being m: 
a summer institute, Mr. Wright, in co: oany 
Rucker. inspect 


with Superintendent 
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he Mount High School. The splendid 
ding stands out in delightful contrast 
th (ic old frame building just across the 


inspection work has also carried 
cripatetic friend into Greenesville, 

Bruns sick and Chesterfield counties where 
vols of high and low degree were seen. 

\J{ of these were found interesting in their 
n\ varving problems. The excellent build- 

vo! the negro school at Emporia, the well- 
vl) perfect two-room building at Edgerton 


| Res ar 


Brunswick county, and the splendid new 
igs in Chesterfiesld at Beulah High 
and Hickery Hill, colored, should not 

Lack of space forbids 


Schon 


w passed unnoticed. 


mention of others. 


HIS TALK IS PROVING EFFECTIVE 
The county school boards of Bediord and 
Prince William have hearkened to Mr. 


\Vright’s words to the extent of making ap- 
propriations to secure a supervising industria! 
tacher for each of these counties. And right 
were we mention a feature of the day in Prince 
William, which the inspector says cannot be 
vlequately described in mere words. Refer- 
ence is had to the excellent lunch served by 
the domestic science class of the Manassas 
Agricultural High School to the County 
board of Supervisors, the County School 
Board and other prominent officials of the 
unty. The lunch reflected the greatest 
redit on the culinary skill both of class and 
teacher. It was a splendid exhibit of their 
work. 

Meetings of the negro teachers of Essex, 
Mecklenburg, Isle of Wight, Louisa, Amherst 
ind Fairfax counties have been held and talks 
made at all of them. Much interest is re- 
orted as being shown in school improvement 
nl the introduction of practical work into 
the currieulum. 


The new negro school at Ashland. which 
cently enjoyed a visit from Inspector 


is a good example of what can be 


one through co-operation. A pleasant day 


‘as slso spent by Mr. Wright at the negro 
vhoo! near Summit in Spotsylvania county. 
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Trustee Bullock of the Courtland District 
School Board attended the meeting with the 
inspector. 

As this history of Mr. Wright’s travels 
started with Dinwiddie, so may it well end 
with an account of the first annual exhibit 
of the industrial work of the Dinwiddie ne- 
gro schools, held at the Court House on March 
l7th. After only six months’ work, Mrs. 
Armitta P. Evans, the supervising teacher, 
with the co-operation of the division superin- 
tendent, Dr. Eugene C. Powell, the school 
trustees and the teachers, has almost trans- 
formed the work in the county. A splendid 
exhibit was in evidence, while remarkable 
proof of what a little co-operation sould do 
was given when Mrs. Evans reported that 
about $375 had been raised for extension of 
school terms, and that through this the aver- 
age term in Dinwiddie will be about 115 days 
this session, where it was but ninety-two days 
last session. A good example for many other 
counties is found here! 


A PEEP AT INSPECTOR WORRELL 


It is no easy matter to keep in touch with 
the always feverish activities of Inspector FE. 
I. Worrell, who presides with such perfect 
poise over the certificate department, but one 
discovers from his “field notes” that he spent 
the last week of January in Alleghany coun- 
tv, and that while there he visited sixty-five 
school rooms. 

This inspection included the high schools 
located at Iron Gate, Covington, Clifton 
Forge, and Low Moor, a graded school at Mal- 
low and a colored school at Clifton Forge. 

Mr. Worrell speaks enthusiastically about 
the phenomenal development of the public 
school system of Alleghany county, which, in 
his opinion, has been achieved through the 
untiring efforts of Superintendent J. G. Jeter 
These zealous officers have 
equipped 


and his trustees. 
provided modern and properly 
school buildings and have placed in charge 
from vear to year principals and teachers who 
have had college and normal training coupled 
with successful experience in the school room. 

On account of the increased enrolment and 
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attendance of pupils at Covington and Clifton 
Forge, an additional high school building at 
each place has been erected within the last five 
vears. At Covington a new grammar school 
building is soon to take the place of che pres- 


rooms W il] be 


house and additional pro- 


ent 
vided at Clifton Forge. 

During the month of February Mr. Worrell 
attended several committee meetings held at 
different points in the State, and gave consid- 
the the 

Professional and to 


erable time to arrangement of new 


Summer School COUrses 
the publication of the 1916 edition of Form 
K-No. 18 and K-No. 19. Despite these 


demands upon him he made an opportunity 


Form 


to put in three full days in Culpeper county 
and visited the schools located at Culpeper, 
Brandy Station, Lignum, and Mitchell. 

“Tt 
Worrell, “to visit Culpeper and Brandy Sta- 


tion where school spirit and co-operation of 


eives one new inspiration,” says Mr. 


the people have been blended in one supreme 
and successful effort to provide and equip- 
school buildings that are modern and meet the 
The 


work of teachers and pupils at these and other 


erowing demands of the present age.” 


“success.” 
Mr. 


Louisa. 


school centers spells 

On the 9th of March Worrell 
himself in the town of He 
diately made a “bee line” for the high school 


found 


imme- 
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where he beheld a large and enthusiastic Nor- 
mal training class composed of the members 
of the Junior and Senior high school grades 
The people ot Louisa have reason to be proud 
of the results of the earnest efforts of bot) 
teachers and students. While in Louisa coy. 
ty Inspector Worrell visited the high school 
at Mineral, where he found satisfactory work, 

The schools of Albemarle county and Char 
lottesville next in turn came under the crit; 
cal eves of the Inspector on the 14th. 15th, 
l6th, and 17th of March. 
located at Greenwood, Crozet, Red 


The high schools 
Hill. and 
Scottsville, were visited and the work of each 
was entered in the Inspector's “note book” as 
satisfactory. “Superintendent McManaway,” 


savs the inspector, “is to be commended fo: 
his course in requiring domestic science as one 
of the high school units.” 

Mr. Worrell that Charlottesville 


now has in course of construction a magnifi- 


reports 


cent new school building, which will be de- 
voted exclusively to primary work. The strue- 
ture, which is to cost between $65,000 and 
870,000, is the joy and pride of Superintendent 
It has sixteen rooms 


containing two 


James G. Johnson’s life. 
the 
immense playrooms and lacks no up-to-date 


in addition to basement 


conveniences. 


READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA—Continued 


J. B. TERRELL, State School Inspector 


DOING THE PI PIL’s READING FOR HIM 
“This is one of my best schools.” said the 
division superintendent, as we entered the 
sixth grade room. I smiled as I observed that 
we were just in time for the reading recita- 
“Richard rend for us first,” said 


Richard rises, reads three words, 


tion. will 
the teacher. 
pauses at the fourth word, looks up at the 
teacher with an interrogatory expression, she 
calls the word for him and on he goes to the 
ninth word. Here again he pauses, looks up 
at the teacher. she gives him the word, and on 
the twelfth Again and 


he goes to word. 


again, yes ten times, he looks up inquiringly 
at the teacher during the reading of his para- 
graph, and, when he gets through, I have un- 
words the 

I ask him to read the para 
underscore the 
words the teacher calls When he 
gets through I have the same ten words iiiler 


ten which teacher has 


for him. 


derscored 
called 
graph and again J] 


for 


again, 
him. 


scored. TI ask him to read it a third (ime 
On the third reading, I have nine of the same 
ten words underscored. “Now,” sa I, 
“Richard, we are going to read this para. ’ap! 
without any help.” He begins, pauses »\ th 


al- 


fourth word in the paragraph which h 
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rad) veen pronounced three times for him. 
"se something,” I said, and he pronounces 


it ‘ly. This time when he gets through 
wit s paragraph how many of those ten 


lo you suppose he pronounced incor- 


rect Ile had miscalled only one. Richard 
is -miling this time as he took his seat. 
\\ Pecause he had done the thing with- 


help. We had learned his first great 

ss in self-reliance. 
hv llow teacher, are we leading our pupifs 
‘things tor themselves or are we teach- 
Are 
ching them to read or are we reading 


ng them to lean, to depend upon us? 


them 7 


(EN TO CORRECT THE PUPIL IN READING 


sometime ago I recorded this experience 1n 
ifth grade reading recitation. At the time 
the experience struck me as being a forcible 
llustration of the fact. that our methods are 
sometimes our worst enemies in dealing with 
ur pupils, no two of which, we must remem- 
alike. Yes, we all recall that our 
Teacher of Methods told us that the time to 
rrect a pupil is not while he is reading, but 
Iter he 


er, are 


gets through, and straightway we ap- 

hide-bound method to each of the 
lifty pupils in our grade without regard to 
their (ndividual differences. 


] 


ply this 


James, an angular, awkward bey of some 
Ris- 
ng carelessly from his seat, supporting his 
ody against the corner of his desk and the 
chest, he mumbled (yes, 
that’s the word that describes it) 
through his paragraph. As he sank into his 
seat. the teacher asked “Did the class notice 
u Of course they did. As a 
matter of fact, Jimmie’s reading was all one 
' mistake. And the bright-eved, keen- 
cared members of the class vied with each 


thirteen vears, was called upon to read. 


} 


book against his 


only 


\ mistakes?” 


other in pointing out Jimmie’s sins of omis- 
sion and commission. Meanwhile, what was 
Jimmie doing? Watching his book closely 
nd noting his mistakes as the class pointed 


then, out to him? No, he was engaged in 


making a pencil cartoon of the teacher, and 
he never once looked at his book. 


Then I 
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took charge of James for ten minutes. After 
assuring him that he could do “better than 
that,” I asked him to try again. After he had 
gotten an erect position in front of the class, 
with the book in his left hand, the struggle 
began. It took him just five minutes to read 
the first sentence correctly. Whenever he 
mispronounced or failed to pronounce a word 
distinctly, he had to go back after it, and he 
went many times. But, when he got 
through that paragraph, he had the words and 
he knew what they meant. 


back 


Then, as James 
walked to his seat, with an I-have-redeemed- 
myself expression on his face, what do you 
suppose the professionally trained teacher 
“Don’t you think it better to 
correct the pupil after he has gotten through 
his reading rather than to 
while he is reading?” 


said to me? 


interrupt him 
“Tt depends entirely 
on the child,” I replied. “I would not use 
the same nervous Mary that I 
would on careless John.” At recess, we had 
a talk about careless Jimmie. 


method on 


“Tle is hope- 
declared, as she added 
“Readers are born, not made.” But, before 
we concluded our discussion, she saw that it 
was not Jimmie, but the method 
used on Jimmie that was hopeless, 


less.’ the teacher 


wh ich she 


Fellow teacher, have you any “Jimmies” in 
vour class? If so, are you teaching the class 
or are you teaching the Jimmies’ Do you 
see only the class or do you see each indi- 
vidual? Are you listening to the more fortu- 
nate members of vour class—those who could 
get along without yvou—read, or are vou mak- 
ing readers of the less fortunate members, the 
careless, the dull, the slow—those who, alas, 
too often. are lost sight of in the shutfle? Re- 
member that it is our business to make read- 
ers of all the children of all the people and 
that our methods cease to be our useful ser- 
and become our tyrannical 
when we seek to apply them without regard 
to the fundamental law of “Individual 
Differences.” 


vants masters 


HOW LONG SHOULD THE BOOK LAST 


How often should the pupil “go through” 
his Reader before he is allowed a new one? 
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“Three times,” says old Aunt Sallie, who be- 


gan teaching back in the seventies. 


“Until the book is well thumbworn, backless, 


aw ay 


and at least partially leafless,” declares Tra- 
dition with emphasis. 

Recently, an irate patron, the father of a 
bright little six-year-old, said to the Inspec- 
tor, “Ain't you all never going to stop chang- 
ing these books? Now, there’s my little gal 
Mary, who has just started school, she ain't 
had her reading book but three months and 
Why, sir. 
that book’s as good as new now, and it ought 


When I 


went to school a book always lasted me two 


now she’s got to get a new one. 
to lasted her a vear, if not more. 


vear. 

Recently, I listened with much pleasure to 
the reading in a second primary grade. The 
teacher first called on William to read for 
me. Ile walked to the front of the class, as- 
sumed a graceful pose, and, with the book 
aloft in his left hand, he read with an ease 
and grace that was astonishing. He frequent- 
ly lifted his eves from the book to his audi- 
ence while the words continued to flow with 
perfect expression. “Wonderful,” thought I, 
as I tipped around behind him to see how 
he could read so much without turning the 
page. “And still the wonder grew” when I 
noticed that he was reading with his book up- 
side down. After experimenting for a tew 
minutes with other members of the class, I 
discovered that there were quite a number of 
the class who could read with their books up- 
No, this was not true cf all the 
Some could scarcely 


side down. 
the class, 
There are always some pupils 


members of 
read at all. 
who will take a session or more to read well 
But why should William and the 
brighter members of the class be retarded in 
why should they be dragged 


one bor rik. 


their reading 
through and over the book until they ean read 
it upside down while the slow pupil is learn- 
ing to read it right side up. What, my fel- 
low tencher of reading. are Vou going to do 
with your “Williams?” Are you going to 
follow the injunction of Aunt Sallie? Are 
vou going to obey the voice of Tradition and 
let vour Williams get as much “wear” out of 


the book as possible? Or are you going to 


give them a new book? I think that vou will 
agree with me that William should have , 
new book. Mind you I do not mean to sug. 
gest that he should be forced to buy another 
I mean that each grade should have 
its own library and this library should cop. 
tain, first of all, duplicate sets of supplement. 
ary readers adopted for that grade. If you 
school hasn’t such a library, then loan Wij. 
liam a book from your own library. In mak. 
ing this latter suggestion, I am _ presuming 
that you have long ago found it necessary to 
have in your private library not oniy copies 
of all the supplemental readers to be used in 


book. 


vour grade, but story books which are indis. 


pensable to good teaching. 
GETTING THE THOUGHT 


“T am surprised,” said a good teacher to 
me, recently “that you lay so much emphasis 
on the mechanics of reading. I thought that 
the modern idea in teaching reading was to 
get the content.” Now, I asked this teacher 
the same question that I am going to ask you: 
“TTlow can we expect our pupils to get th 
content when they do not know the words and 
The truth of the 
business is that word-getting and thought-get- 
Without word- 


getting there can be no thought-getting, and 


what those words mean?” 
ting are one and inseparable. 
the accuracy of the thought gotten depends 


the pupil’s accuracy in_ the 
clothe that 


directly upon 


knowledge of the words which 
thought. 

But how to get the thought is an impor- 
tant part of our work as teachers of read- 
ing. Recently I observed a fourth grade 
reading recitation, and, after the pupils had 
completed the reading of their story, the 
teacher called upon a little girl to tell the 
story. She stood up before the class and ith 
a fixed stare and expressionless voice “rattled 
off” the storv. which covered three pages 0! 
print. word for word, as it was given in the 
The same parrot-like performance was 
re-enacted as other members of the class » ere 
called upon, and whenever a pupil’s met ory 


book. 


failed him and he paused at the end i 4 
paragraph, the teacher who held the | ok 








wil! 


sug- 
ther 
lave 
COn- 
ent- 
our 
Vil- 
lak- 


Ing 


ples 


| In 
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.) ied him by giving him the “next” word. 
\. , fellow teacher, do you grasp the sig- 
e of this illustration? Are your pu- 
s iemorizing words or are they getting 
‘uv its? Are you allowing them to repro- 
duce the thought in their own language, or 
» the language of the book? I do not wish 
to l« understood as opposed to allowing the 
puj |, in telling the story, to use words and 
expressions gotten from the book, for it is 


largely through this means that the pupil 


405 
builds his vocabulary and enriches his 
powers of expression, but, in the name of bet- 
ter reading in our public schools, let me ex- 
hort-you to make sure that the story the pu- 
pil tells is his story. 

Now, my fellow teacher of reading, if, in 
relating to you these typical experiences il- 
lustrating the teaching of reading as I have 
seen it done, / have reminded you of some- 
thing you have forgotten, 1 shall feel that my 
labor of love is not lost. 





SCHOOL CREDIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 


By FLINT WALLER 


The United States Bureau of Education 
through the Chief of the Division of School 
Administration, issues the following memo- 
randum: 

“There is no law in any State which speci- 
ically forbids the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools. Sectarian instruction is uni- 
versally prohibited, but the simple reading of 
the Bible without comment is not usually held 
to be sectarian instruction. 

“The Bible is excluded from schols by court 
lecisions or recognized construction of the 
constitution in nine States: 

“Arizona, California, Idaho, Illinois. Minne- 
cota. Montana, Nevada, Washington. Wvyo- 
ming. 

“The Bible is permitted by law 
f eight States: 

“Georgia, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, New Jer- 
sey. North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota. 

“Bible reading is obligatory in the public 
‘hools of eight States: 

“Massachusetts and the District of Colum- 
via and Pennsylvania. 

“There is no law or court decision on the 
subject. but it is customarv to read the Boble 
i the publie schools. or decision is left with 
the loeal school board, in twenty-nine States: 
~\labama. Arkansas. Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florids. WKentvekyv. Louisiana. 


in the 


Deloware, 


Meine, Maryland. Michigan. Mississippi. Mis- 
sol). Nebraska. New TWamnshire. New Mex- 
0. New York, Nerth Carolina. Ohio, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wyoming.” 

School credit is given for Bible study in a 
few States, notably Colorado, and_ severa! 
cities, prominent among which are Birming- 
ham, Spokane, Lewiston (Idaho), Fall City 
(Nebraska), and Chester (West Virginia). 
Colorado, among the States, and Lewiston, 
among the cities, seem to have worked out 
most fully their plans for the organization 
and regulation of the Bible Study classes and 
the crediting of such work by the public 


sch« Is. 
THE OREGON PLAN 


“In September, 111, the proposition was 
presented to members of the High School 
Faculty of Longmont, Colorado: namely, 
Superintendent Rae H. Kitely, Principal C. 
C. Casey, and Assistant Principal D. W. 
Spangler. A most cordial and respectful hear- 
ing was given to the proposed plan, and en- 
couragement and co-operation proffered by 
this splendid group of educators. In April 
of 1912, the plan was presented before the 
College High School Conference then in ses- 
sion at Boulder, Colorado. These represents- 
tive educators were auick to see the value and 
possibilities of the plan, many of them offer- 
ing to assist in securing a place for it in the 
public school curriculum. 
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In November, 1912, the plan was presented 
before of the State 


Teachers’ Association, then in session at Den- 


the Educational Couneil 


ver. Phe Council drafted a resolution call 
ine for the appotntment of a committee of 
three by the State Teachers’ Association, said 


consideration 





ce under the 
proposed plan of Bible Study and to co-op- 
erate the College Tleh Depart- 
ment of the State Sunday School Association 


committee to ta 


with School 


In working out the course of studv for the 
High Schools of Colorado. The resolution 


midst hearty ap 


Association.” 


adopted 


State Teachers’ 


Was unanimously 
plause by the 

‘The plan provides that there shal be a 
four vears’ elective course of Bible Study for 
High School students, 
to the unfolding life of the pupils, and cor 


with the the 


Which shall be edapted 


related curriculum of high 


schools These COUPSeS of study vre to ha 
given by the respective churches. Hebrew, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, at the Sunday 


School hour if possible, under the instruction 
of qualified teachers. The pupils succesfully 
completing the course of study shall receive 
academic credit for the work done.” 


The the No 
State or public school building is used for re- 


plan is clearly within iw. 


ligious instruction. No State funds are used. 
No religious instruction is given by public 


schoo! teachers during school hours. The 
work is conducted in the respective churches 
during Sunday School hours under competent 
for credit by the 


denomina- 


teachers and is recognized 
high schools of the State. 


tion, each sect, is therefore privileged to im- 


Each 


part instruction to its own children and ac- 
cording to its own canons of interpretation.” 

The teachers of the Bible Study classes are 
would 


schools of 


required to have had such training es 
to tench in the high 


Special training eclusses are recom- 


enable them 
the State 
mended in order to prepare teachers for these 
and other Sunday School classes. 

It is that 
vide for the Bible Studv classes rceoms. in the 
churches cr elsewhere, free from interruption 
for at least forty-five minutes, with desks or 
table room for each pupil to work eonvenl- 


recommended the churches pro- 
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ently, a blackboard, maps of the ancient wor 
of Palestine, and of the Roman Empire 
the time of Christ, a Bible Dictionary anj 
such reference works as those suggested by thy 
Committee on Bible Study and recommende 
A studious atmos 
throughout 1 


by the Church authorities. 


pli re must be maintained 
forty-five minutes. 
One-fourth 


vear’s work which consists of forty recitations 


unit of credit is given for 
of forty-five minutes each in the clear. T 


class work is valued at fifty per cent and th 


eXamination — at fifty. Phe same passing 
eracde used by the high school is the passing 
gerade for the work of these classes. Thy 


eXaminations are given by a State examine: 
There are four courses of study prepare 
by the joint committees from the State Ter 
ers) Association and the State Sunday schoo 
Association embracing historical, biographica 
social and literary studies of the Bible on 4 
basis sufficiently liberal to meet the approvai 
faiths 


of the various religious interested in 


the courses. Great care is taken to avoid in 
terpretative features. 

The following courses of Bible Study have 
been proposed by the jeint committee: 

Course T, and Israei 
Now off the press and may be had by address 
Ing the State Sunday School Office 312, 17th 
St.. Denver. Colorado. 

C'ourse TT. 


Followers of 


Heroes Leaders of 


Ist semester. The Friends and 


Jesus. Second semester. Jesus 


[his course also ready, 


Course I11.—\st semester. Bible History. 
Ynd = semester. Biblical Literature. ‘This 
course to be prepared and presented Septem 
ber, 1916, 

Course 1V.—Social institutions, or a course 


Doctrines if 
Bible 


Christian 
Application of 


on the Fundamental 
the Bible. 


Teachings. 


and Social 
This course to be prepared 
presented September, 1917. 

The course “Heroes and Leaders of Isr 
seems especially interesting and well wo 
out on the biographical plan. Teachers \ 10 
are interested will do well to get a copy 0! 
the svllabus from the address given abov: 
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wo THE LEWISTON PLAN 
e 
Vand () fourth unit of credit in the high schoo! 
yt i even for a year of satisfactory work in 
ende ihe sunday School. The lessons are to be at 
HEm0s eit forty minutes long; conducted in sepa- 
tt mite classes and rooms; to have approved teach- 
’ th approved amount of supplementary 
fon ¢ and charts; the Sunday School teach- 
tions ers meet twice a month for general out- 
| n- and discussions and under the direction 
dt i the public schools; Sunday School teachers 


iperintendents to certify as to regularity 


ittendance and satisfactory work done. 
Phe One of the fifteen credits required for gradu 


may be earned this way. 


10] tiot 


SPOKANE PLAN 
Bible Study is not included in the curri- 
i of the high schools and no classes in 
‘OVE Bible Study are conducted in the schools. A 
printed syllabus of Bible Study is furnished 
| iy free to any student who asks for it, whether 
the high school or out of it. 
Once a year, in May, two tests are given: 
ne on the Old) Testament and the 
: New Testament. The tests are conducted in 
the high schools under the auspices of the 
Department. The tests relate only 
literary and historical aspects of the 
Any person may enter the tests and 
who make a passing mark will be given 
Thus one 


one on 


English 
to the 
Bible 
those 
me-lalf of one credit for each test. 
redit of the thirty-two required for gradua- 
tion from the high school may be made by 
successfully passing the two tests in Bible 
Study, 

No classes in this study are conducted in the 
ivi) schools and no time is given to it by the 


‘ igh school faculty other than to prepare and 

: onduet the tests. 

| “Jews, Catholics and Protestants alike may 
take this course, teaching any form of doc- 
trine they please, and prepare for the test 


equally and without encroaching upon or sub- 
vervting any of their Church creeds, 

‘There appears to be great interest in the 
Most of the Protestant Sunday Schools 
T have heard 


classes taking this work. 
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nothing but words of commendation for it. 
It is so arranged as to be practically immune 
from attack.” 
A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR VIRGINIA 
For Virginia the following modification of 
the Oregon plan seems to the writer to be the 
most suitable. 
Four years of work, with forty-five minute 
One-fourth unit 
of credit given for the satisfactory comple- 


recitation periods each year. 


tion of each year’s work. Separate class 
Oregon syllabus to be used, 
The 


teachers required to have a training equiva- 


rooms to be used. 
unless a better be found or prepared. 


lent to that required of high school teachers. 
Teachers to be satisfactory to the principal 
of the high school and to the board: and the 
acceptance of any student's work for credit to 
be entirely in the hands of the principal, subi 
ject to review by the board. All class work 
and examinations to be in the hands of the 
teachers in charge of the classes, but under 
the supervision and direction of the principal. 


ANCHORED TO THE INFINITE, 


The builder’ who first bridged Niagara’s 
gorge, 
Before he swung his cable, shore to shore, 
Sent out across the gulf, his venturing kite 
Bearing a slender cord for unseen hands 
To grasp upon the further cliff and draw 
A greater cord, and then a greater vet: 
Till at last across the chasm swung 


The cable—then the mighty bridge in air! 


So we may send our little timid thought 

Across the void, out to God’s reaching hands, 

Send out our love and faith to thread the 
deep. 

Thought after thought, until the little cord 

Has greatened to a chain no chance can break, 


And 


we are anchored to the Infinite! 


—Khdirin Markham. 
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LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 


SARAH C. BROOKS of Richmond City Normal School 














Third Year 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Time: The Coming of Spring. 
TEACHERS AIMS 


1. To associate nature study with literature. 
2. To call into play the constructive imag- 
ination of the children. 
3. To give practice in composing dialogue. 
Teacher’s preparation.—A careful study of 
the story to determine its central truth, and 
its dramatic possibilities. A collection of pic- 
tures of castles, palaces, and royal personages. 
Children’s aim.—To enjoy and to dramatize 
an interesting story. 
Five 20-minute periods. 
What new signs of spring did 


Time. 

Procedure. 
vou see to-day, on vour way to school? (Green 
grass, opening buds, opening flowers, different 
kinds of birds and bird notes.) When does 
When does it set? How long 
Compare length of day now, 


the sun rise? 
are the days? 
with length in December. 

Long ago, the people who live in Greece, 
thought of the sun as a beautiful and shining 
God who daily drove across the heavens in 
his chariot. I know a German story that re- 
minds me of this belief of the old Greek peo- 
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ple. Perhaps, as I tell it to you, you may 
find some portions which will remind you of 
nature awakening from the long sleep of win- 
ter. The called “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” 

Once upon a time there lived a good king 
and queen who had no children; and although 
they had everything else that heart could 
wish, they were very lonely. Every day of 
their lives they would say to each other, “What 
a happy place this world would be if we only 
had a little child.” But no child came to bless 
them with its presence. 

One day, while the queen bathed in a stream 
near the palace, a great frog came up out of 
the water and sat upon the bank. Your heart 
is lonely, O beautiful queen, because there are 
no little children in the palace. Because you 
are good and wise your wish shall be granted. 
Before the close of the year, you shall have a 
little daughter. 

It happened as the frog said. Before tl 
close of the year the queen had a beauti! 
little daughter, and the joy of the royal fat!er 
and mother knew no bounds. 

“We must have a great christening fs 
for our little daughter, dear queen, and in: 't 
all our friends and all the wise people of « 
kingdom to be present. In this way we ' 
show our gratitude to God.” 


story is 
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ill means, dear king,” said the queen, 
- sure to invite the six wise women.” 

it happened that there were seven very 
men living in the kingdom; but one 
| had been away on a long journey; and 
the king nor the queen knew that she 


eturned. So the king had his royal 


ith make six gold plates, six gold cups 


ucers, and six gold knives and forks to 

or to the six wise women who were in- 

together with the other guests. 

n the day of the christening the people 
vated the streets leading from the palace 
to the great church; bells rang, little children 
il flowers in the way before the royal car- 
ive, and all hearts were full of joy. 

\fter the christening ceremony and the 
feast at the castle, the six wise women 
ime forward to offer their gifts to the tiny 
princess. One gave her riches; another gave 
jer health; a third, grace; a fifth, cheerful- 
Just as the sixth bent over the cradle, 
the seventh wise woman appeared, to the as- 
tonishment of all present. She was bent with 
ve, and leaned upon a staff. Her eves blazed 
with anger because she had not been invited to 
the feast. Without greeting the royal parents, 
sie walked to the cradle where lay the little 





B ffhb/501 


“lecause you forgot me in sending invita- 
to this christening feast,” she said, shak- 
r finger at the king and the queen, “I 
vive this child a gift which will change 
Joy into sorrow. When she is sixteen 
of age she shall prick her hand with a 


spindle and die.” Then she walked out of the 
room. Every one was filled with fear and 
sorrow, and there was a sound of weeping in 
the room. 

“Be comforted, O king and queen,” said the 
sixth wise woman. “I cannot do away with 
all the harm that the seventh wise woman has 
done; but of one thing be sure. The princess 
shall not die. She will indeed prick her fin- 
ger with a spindle; but instead of dying she 
will fall into a deep sleep that will last a hun- 
dred years. At the end of that time, a brave 
prince will come at whose touch she will 
awaken.” 

The king and his queen thanked the wise 
woman, and all the people shouted for joy. 
Hoping to save their child from all harm, they 
decided that no more spinning should be done 
in the kingdom. The king ordered all spin- 
dles to be destroyed and gave his spinners 
other work to do. 

The little princess grew in grace and beauty 
from year to year. Every one loved her, and 
her presence was a continual joy to the royal 
father and mother. At last they almost forgot 
about the curse of the wise woman. 

One day after the princess had passed her 
fifteenth birthday, the king went out for a 
ride in the royal coach, leaving the fair girl 
alone in the castle, and to amuse herself as she 
liked. 

“T have never seen all the rooms in this 
great castle,” said she to herself. “and now 
that I have nothing else to do, I think I shall 
examine it all from the throne room to the 
highest tower.” 

So, from rom to room she wandered, de- 
lighting in the great high ceiling, the beau- 
tiful furniture and the wonderful pictures 
hanging on the walls. At last she discovered 
a winding stairway leading to a room in the 
tower. Thinking this would give her an op- 
portunity to look out over the park and gar- 
dens, she climbed the winding stairs, and 
stopped before a door with a rusty key in a 
rusty lock. She turned the key and the door 
swung open. Inside the room sat a little old 
woman with a spindle, spinning flax. 

“T wish you good morning, good mother,” 
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said the princess. “Will vou please tell me 


What vou are doing?” 

“[ am spinning, little daughter,” said the 
old Woman in a gentle voice, 

"What is the thing that whirls and whirls 
as vou turn the thread. mother?” asked the 
princess, 


“That is a spindie, my child,” answered the 


old woman, 
‘WW Tl vou please 


tench me how to spin?” 


The old 


nodded, 


asked the princess. woman 

placed the spindle and flax in the girl’s hands 
and began to teach her how to spin, Sudden- 
lv the sharp point of the spindle pierced her 
finger, and she and the little old woman both 


fell fast asleep. 





Al ALLISON 


When the two in the tower room closed their 
eves, sleep fell upon every living creature in 
1 


the castle. 


just returned from their ride, fell fast asleep 


The king and the queen who had 


in the great hall. The ladies and gentlemen in 
fell fast asleep wherever they hap- 
pened to be. 

In the kitchen, the 


roasting, and the fire went out. 


Waiting 


meat on the spit ceased 
The cook who 
was about to box the kitchen bov’'s ears, let his 
and fell fast asleep. The 
wind ceased to blow, and not a leaf fell from 
the trees the castle. The horses in the 


the dogs in the courtyard, the pigeons 


arm fall to his side, 


about 
stable, 
on the roof, the very flies on the wall, ceased 
to move, and slept like the rest. 

A hedge of 


sleeping castle, and grew thicker each vear 


thorns sprang up around the 


until the whole castle was hidden from sight. 
The last place to disappear was the tower 
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wherein slumbered the princess. 
Beauty told 
country, and many kings’ sons tried to mal 


The story of 
Sleeping Was throughout | { 

a Way through them to find her, but in vai, 
The thorns were so tightly interwoven. tht 
no one could enter, and some were killed In the 
effort. Finally, as vears went by, the story 
ceased to be believed. and was at last forgotten 
he very old men and women who 
their 
Men even forgot where the castle 


except by I 
had heard it 


mothers. 


from own fathers and 
stood. 

The princess had slept for a hundred years 
when another king's son came riding through 
was fair of face and both 


the country. Tle 


strong and brave. Tearing an old, old wood- 
man telling the story of the sleeping pri 
cess, he stopped to listen. 

“Where is 
father?” asked the prince, 

“That. no man knows,” replied the wood- 


this castle to be found. eood 


man. “My father said it could be found on 
vonder hill, but IT advise vou not to try to 
pass through the hedge of thorns. They make 
eruel wounds, and a number of brave princes 
have lost their lives trving to gain the other 
side. You are too 


fine and brave a lad to lose your life in vain. 


(;o on vour way, my son. 


“No.” said the prince, “=F vour story be true 
the hundred vears have ended, and perhaps the 
hedge will open to let the right man enter. | 
may be that man. I must go and see. All 
thanks to vou, good father.” 

He rode bravely up the hill, hitehed his 
horse, took his gleaming sword in his liand 
and walked toward the hedge, when, lo! the 
thorns changed to fragrant blossoms, the hedge 
parted to give him entrance, and closed again 
behind him. 

When he walked into the courtyard, the 
horses were asleep in their stalls, the hunting 
asleep on the floor, and pigeons 
perched upon the roof asleep, with their }vads 
not a breeze stirred, «nd 


dogs lav 


under their wings: 
the leaves hung motionless upon the bran: ‘ies 
The cook and the kitchen boy slept with 1 :eil 
The roast waited m 


The ‘ies 


heads upon the table. 
the spit before the sleeping fire. 
slept upon the wall. 

In the great hall, king and queen, ladies \nd 
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en slept quietly in thetr places, Not 
could be heard in the whole castle 

ihe footsteps of the prince. 
\| hing on, without turning to the right 
eft, he finally came to the winding stair 
Ile went up the steps 
ened the door. There upon the bed, 
ere she had fallen, lay the sleeping 
She was so beautiful that the prince 
At last, re- 
his cap, he stooped and kissed her 
She opened her sweet 


to the tower. 


not turn away his eves. 


upon the cheek. 
es and smiled. 

“Js it vou, my prince?” she inquired. 

“It is I, my prineess,” he replied, as he took 
er by the hand. “I have found you at last. 
Come, let us go out into the world together.” 

ifand in hand, they went down the winding 
stair. through the great hall, and out into the 

rivard. As they passed, every one awoke, 
| life began once more in the great castle. 

The king and the queen, the ladies and gen- 
(lemen rubbed their eves, and looked at each 
other in astonishment. The kitchen fire blazed 

elitly, the meat on the spit began to roast, 
the cook told the kitehen boy to turn the spit, 
md the maid began to pluck the fowl. 

The horses stood up and shook themselves, 
the dogs awoke and wagged their tails, the 
pigeons began to coo, and flew away to the 
food. The flies began to 
buzz and a soft wind rustled the leaves upon 


fields in search of 
the trees. 

Soon there was a great wedding feast at the 
istle: and the prince and the princess lived 
lappily ever after. 

Whon the story is ended, encourage com- 
ments on the part of the children. See 
Whether they see a likeness between Sleeping 
Beauty and the sleeping earth in winter; be- 
tween the prince and the spring sunshine; be- 
tween the sleeping people and animals, and 
the sleeping plant world which the prince, the 


sin. awakens. Explain any unusual words. 


DIVISION OF THE STORY INTO PARTS 


\oout what does the first part of the story 
ti (About the little princess). What hap- 
(The princess fell 


in the second part / 


asleep.) Who awoke the princess, finally? 
(The prince.) 

Suppose we make a play of Sleeping Beauty, 
and write all the conversation. What will vou 
name Part I, or Act 1? (From various answers 
given, lead children to see that The Coming of 
the Princess will answer every purpose. ) 

What shall we call Act IT? (Again from 
the different suggestions given, select Ilow the 
Princess Fell Asleep.) Name Act IIT (The 
Coming of the Prince.) 

If we should make a play of this story, 
how should we plan for Act 1? Remember, 
we must have movement and conversation, just 
as vou have had in your little plays made from 
other stories. Shall we name the happenings 
of Part I, and choose the best for use? 

1. The lonely king and queen. 

2. Their joy at the coming of the baby prin- 
Cess. 

5. The plan for the christening. 

|. The christening feast. 

Ifere the teacher will need to suggest, per- 
haps, the possibility of combining 1, 2 and 3 
into one scene, and giving the whole the name 
of number. This will give two scenes, naming 
the second the same as 4. 

What happened in Act IT? 
left alone, in the great palace wandered about 
exploring the place until she found the room 
in the tower, where she pricked her finger and 
fell asleep.) Would she be likely to talk to 
herself as she wandered about? What would 
As there is only one great 


(The princess, 


she probably sav ? 
thing done in this act, we might let it stand 
as it is, without scenes. 

In Act II what happend while the prince 
went through the What might we 
call that scene? (The Prince in the Forest.) 
What would be a good name for the next 
scene? (The Prince at the Castle). 

Here then is the form of the program which 


forest ? 


vou may copy in your language books: 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Act I 
The Coming of the Princess 
Scene 1. Planning for the Christening. 
Scene 2. The Christening Feast. 
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Acr II 


Hlow the Princess Fell Asleep. 


Acr III 
The Coming of the Prince 
Scene 1. The Prince in the Forest. 
Scene 2. The Prince at the Palace. 


kor how many places must we plan in ar- 
ranging the play? (Two: the castle and the 
forest.) In the castle, a number of scenes take 
place. Name these. What objects will be 
needed for each? (Two chairs for a throne; 
a doll and doll cradle; crowns, a scepter, and 
roval robes: a table for the feast, and a staff 
for the wicked wise woman; a little crown for 
the princess, a spindle, and a place for the 
princess to use for a couch.) 

What will the prince need? (Some kind of 
hat or cap or cloak, and a sword). 

















What people must we have beside those men- 


tioned? (Ladies and gentlemen to attend the 
queen, seven wise women, other guests at the 
feast, pages, heralds, the cook and the cook’s 
helper: children to represent dogs and horses). 

Note.—All materials must be provided by 
the children. They may prepare crowns of 
pasteboard silvered with paper from various 
packages and discarded boxes, a scepter and a 
sword of wood, and such characteristic “robes” 
as they think necessary. 

The dialogue is to be composed by the chil- 
dren with the assistance of the teacher, written 
upon the board by the teacher, and copied by 
the children in their language books. Those 
chosen to take speaking parts in the play are 


to memorize the selections they themselves 
use. 

In working out the various scenes the teach. 
er will find it necessary to arouse the imaging. 
tion of the children occasionally in order that 
situations may take shape in their minds. For 
instance, in preparation for the dialogue fo; 
Act I, Scene I: 

When the play begins, how shall we have the 
royal three arranged? (The king and queen 
seated near the cradle, looking at the baby.) 
Who would be likely to speak first? What 
would she probably remember? How would 
she feel? Where would she look while speak- 
ing to her husband? Remembering their past 
loneliness and present joy, imagine what she 
would say. (By recombining, or modifying 
what is given, secure a reply suggesting the 
king’s idea of having a christening feast: The 
accompanying little drama intended only to 
suggest the possible results. It was prepared 
last spring by a third-grade class, and preser* 
ed in their school room with only such mate- 
rial as the children contributed. They gave to 
it five language periods and considerable out- 
side work to the preparation of materials: but 
interest never flagged for a moment. 

After the dialogue has been completed, each 
child should write a short letter of invitation 
to some friend. Have the pupils give tie 
proper form and dictate the letter, the teacher 
at nine o'clock. All of us would be glad for 
The children may then copy, adding the re- 
quired names. 

2300 Hanover Ave.. 
Richmond, Va.. 
April 6, 191». 
Dear Miss Brooks: 

We have finished writing out play of Sleep 
ing Beauty and would like very much for you 
to see it. It will take place Thursday morming 
at nine o'clock. All of us would be glad [ 


2 


vou to come. 
Your little friend, 
Alis Loe 


The accompanying play is intended to = 
what one third-grade class succeeded 11 
complishing, and may be valuable to tea: 
as a sort of model to study: but it shoul: 
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le to stand in the way of original class 
ff The two pictures accompanying the 
r speak for themselves. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Act I 
The Christening Feast 


Scene I 
The king and queen seated near the cradle. 





(jueen: Our loneliness is over, dear king, 
and our thankfulness for this dear daughter 
has just begun. 

King: Yes, dear queen, our hearts are full 
{ joy, and to show our thankfulness we must 
prepare a feast for her christening. 

(Queen: Then we must invite everybody in 
the kingdom to come to see our baby princess, 
ind join us in giving thanks to God. 

King: We must not forget to invite the six 
wise women who live in the kingdom. There 
was another wise woman, but she went away 
on a long journey, and I think she has not 
returned. 

(Jueen: We must prepare six golden plates, 
six golden cups and saucers and six golden 
‘nives, forks and spoons for the wise women, 
because they will bring blessings for our little 


laughter. 
Scene II 
The Feast 
lniter: Six wise women. 


rst: My gift to the princess shall be 


fo. [ness., 


~econd: She shall always have good health. 





Third: The dear baby princess shall be 
rich all her life. 

Fourth: I will promise you that the baby 
princess shall always be cheerful. 

Fifth: She shall always be a graceful girl. 

Enter the seventh wise woman. 

Seventh: You did not invite me to the 
feast, but I will also give the princess a gift. 
When she is sixteen she shall prick her finger 
with a spindle and die. 

Sixth wise woman: I haven’t given my gift 
vet, king and queen! Your daughter shall not 
die. It is true that when she is sixteen she shall 
prick her finger; but instead of dying she shall 
fall asleep for a hundred years. 

King: Page! Page! (Attend quick!) Send 
all the heralds in the palace throughout my 
kingdom to tell the people to destroy all spin- 
dles. 


Acr II 
How the Princess Fell Asleep 


King and queen dressed for a ride sit wait- 
ing. 

Enter an attendent. 

Attendant (bowing): The 
ready, your majesties. 

(King and queen rise). 

Queen: Perhaps we should have the prin- 
cess go with us for a ride. 

King: We will plan for her to-morrow. I 
have many things to do, and must hasten to 
return. 

(They go out). 

(entering): What a lovely day 
for a stroll over the castle. There are many 
rooms I long to see. Perhaps I may find 
things I never have seen before. (Pretending 
to open doors and look within). I know this 
room, and this, and this. There must be rooms 
in those great gray towers that no one ever 
visits. I will go to one of the towers. 

Why is this door locked? What a strange- 
looking key! Shall I unlock it and enter? It 
can do no harm. 

Good morning, good mother! 
doing with that strange thing. 
one like it before. 

Old Woman: Iam spinning with this spin- 
dle. little princess. Would you like to try? 


carriage 1S 


Princess 


What are you 
I never saw 





Please tench me 


hurt 


Princess: () ves, indeed! 
Dow to sp Il. A | 
(Both fall 


have my finger! 


asleep). 


ACT IT] 


] 


fhe Coming of the Prince. 


SCENE I 


Phe Prince in the Forest. 


forest this is! 


Prince: What a My 
father told me years ago of a castle that people 
throught 
can he, 


can tell me 


reat 


must be near. ] wonder where it 
Ilere comes 


where it 


a woodman. Perhaps he 


mia be found. 





PRLLISOY 


Woodman: Good morning, stranger, can I 
help you in any way? 

Prince: Good 
the castle in 
asleep. 

Woodman: I 
father told me vears 


tle where a lovely princess lies asleep. 


morning. I am looking for 


Which a beautiful princess lies 
that 
about a 


remember my grand- 
strange cas- 
The 
castle is on that hill surrounded by a great 
forest. Many people have tried in vain to 
reach it. The 
them back. I 


briars and thick woods kept 
beo 


not 


vou to return to your own 
risk the dangers of the en 
Many 


returned from the search. 


country, and 
ttmhian as brave and no- 


enstie. 


chanted 


ble as vou has never 


Prinee: | t] anil Vou for vour advice. ood 
man, but cannot turn back. Something tells 
ne that | shall succeed. Gcood-bve! 


Scene II. 
The Prince at the Castle. 


hedge) : 


(In 


through the 
the hedge parts to let me enter. 


Prince (breaking 


Strange! 
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the courtyard.) Tlow quiet is everything! Not 

a leat 

The horses lie asleep in the barn. The Pp ons 
the (Entering | 


Keven the cook is asleep, and the 


moves. The dogs le asleep in thy 


are asleep on root. 
kitchen. ) 
is no fire to cook the meat upon the spit. Th 


scullery and the kitchen maid sleep also. (En 
tering the great hall.) Even the king ind 
queen sleep upon their thrones. W hile haces 


and ventlemen sleep to keep them company 


Even the flies are asleep on the ceiling, This 
is the strangest place I ever saw, and the still 
est. All the doors are (Coming 
at last to the room in the tower.) This is the 
I wonder what 


open wide, 


first door I have found closed. 
may be inside. (Opening, and beholding the 
The Sleeping Beauty ! How beau- 


Perhaps I may be able to awake 


princess). 
tiful she is! 
her, for the hundred vears surelv have passed. 
(Taking her gently by the hand.) Beautiful 
princess, awake! 

looking at the 


(aw akening and 


Is it vou, my prince? I 


Princess 
prince). have long 
waited for vour coming. 

Prince: It is JT, my 
Come, let us call to life everv one in the castle 


beautiful princess. 


They sleep, but wait for us to appear. 
Taking her hand, the prince leads her down 


the stair (which of course is make-belief 


through the freat hall, where the roval pall 
and their attendants open their eyes to re 
and out into the 


joice ; through the kitchen 





A ALLISO 
courtyard, where the bonds of sleep fall aw 


and active life begins once more. 
Prince and princess (looking out upon 
busy scene): Tow beautiful the world is 


day! 
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Not SUPERVISING THE STUDY OF HISTORY 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 


(Continued from March issue.) 


In | low Pupiis Ntudy Iistory. Before 
ind (tupting in some detail an analysis of how 
tudy of history should be supervised, it 
ny vil) be suggestive to review briefiy reports on 
Lis pupils at present are trying to master 
I] this subject. 1. N. C. Johnson summarizes his 
ing jindings as follows. Arranged in the order 
the { their frequency pupils study history by 
hat |) Repeated readings. 
the ’) Selecting important topics (Giles 
aul nnd that about eighty-one per cent of his 
ike pupils did this.) 
ed, 3) Reflecting upon the lesson. 
Ml |) Reciting to one’s self. 
5) Reciting to pupils. 
6) Imagining place and events. 
ng () Making a map. 
s) Writing down the lesson, 
BS. “) Remembering one event by another 
le that occurred at-the same time or other- 
~« related. 
I » G. C. Rickard in his study cites the 


It methods employed by a pupil, age twelve, in 

e Grade 7A. 

’ 1) Read 
2) Read about it 
‘) Look up words I do not understand. 
!) Then I outline of para- 


graphs and look up each topie. 


lesson over. 


in other books. 


make an 


SPECIAL DEVICES 
{) I put myself in the place of one of 
tie characters in the lesson. 
~) I shut my eves and think of it as a 
picture, one scene at a time. 
+) Sometimes in battles, I read the bat- 
Ue over, then draw a plan of the battle. 
') I locate in the geography places men- 


t ed. 


\nother pupil, Grade 10A, referred to in 


i -kard’s report, describes her method in 


‘dving Roman history. 





(1) I read each separate paragraph and 
get the main poirts. 
(2) I discuss to myself freely the main 


points and their relation to other parts. 


(3) I read it all over to be sure I have 
not missed a single point. 
(4) If I come to a word I dont under- 


stand, I look it 
(>) Locate in the atlas every city and 
country mentioned. 


uD, 


3. The following special devices men- 
tioned in Rickard’s article, indicate to what 
pains some pupils will go to master historical 
detail. 

“I try to connect the names of men with 
places on the map. 


“TI write down all dates and events whici: 


happened at that time beside thein. 

“T use a rhyme for remembering dates, 
which I make up myself. 

“T use sums of money for important dates, 


I think of myself as having that many dol- 
lars.” 

The reader of the foregoing methods has 
doubtless been impressed with the fact that 
very little of the work described is synthetic. 
It is primarily detailed and analytical, fac- 
tual conceptual, Pupils are 
strained to the far 
as the reports go, seem unaware of the need 


‘ather = than 


grasp minutiae and, so 
of achieving an organization in which only a 
a few large truss-like facts resting on firm 
piers of causes span the centuries of human 


| VOLZTeSS, 


ill. Supervising the Studying of History. 
During the study-period, whatever type of 
organized study employed, the teacher's main 
tesk is to prevent the pupils from employ- 
The 


routine of each period must be left to the 


ing wasteful and unsuccessful methods. 


teacher's judgment. Some days it will cer- 
tainly be unnecessary to spend much time on 
detailed supervision, but instead considerable 
time on presenting, clearly and_ briefly, the 
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Ineaning of some period or great historical 
cecurrence, like the Thirty Years War or The 
Feudal 


pated by 


System with these meanings illumi- 

day circum- 

limit 
The 


truly successful teacher must be as independ- 


analogies in present 


stances. There can be no fixed time 


no set rules always to be observed. 


cnt in judgment as a blue-ribbon cook or a 


tailor de luxe. 


1. Attempts are being made to analyze the 
mental process involved in studying the vari- 
ous subjects. One of the 
these analyses is that by Mr. G. E. Rickard 
of Oakland City. His analysis, which fol- 


lows. deserves careful study. 


most successful of 


PROCESS INVOLVED IN THE STUDY OF 


MENTAL 
HISTORY 


A. Association: 
1. Of dates with events. 

2. Of the names of persons with events or 
vice versa. 

3. Of events and names with places (names 
and location of same on maps.) 

t. By causual sequence—an event or events 
leading to an event or events. 

and  con- 


5. By similarity—comparison 


trast. 


B. Analysis us hae h involrwe 8 
1. The acquisition of the proper concept 
technical terms around 
future mental experi- 


of new and 


which concept 
ence can be erystalized. 

2. Discrimination as to the importance of 
events and their interrelations. 

3. Resolution of a general concept into the 
elements which compose it. (Example 

the “Federalism,” 

solved into the social. political and 

characterize 


term may be re- 
economic elements which 
it as an institution.) 
ie. Synthe S78, the TCVUECT SE of analysis, involv- 
ing On Jo ver yf i¢ Is: 
1. The telling of 
the important elements in order. 


a story so as to tell all 
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bo 


The grouping of sentences to develop a 

topical sentence. 

3. The grouping of sub-topics to develop , 
general topic on somewhat hichep 
leve ls. 

t. ‘The 
special tendencies. 

>. The orderly 

gathered from the text, collateral read 
ing or source material into these. 


grouping of characteristics into 


arrangements of data 


1. The Dictionary Habit. ‘Yhe _ pupils 
should in the beginning of the course know 
the meanings of the terms commonly foun 
“Epoch,” “Age,” “century,” 


“campaign,” “movement” 


in history. 
“period,” “decade,” 
are such terms. There should be frequent re 
course to dictionaries or better still in the as 
signment, to save time, new terms should be 
the board or on mimeo- 


defined, either on 


graphed lists. 


2. Cultivation of Imagination and Fee! 


ing by 

a. Dramatic performance once a month is 
conjunction with English, Domestic Science 
and Manual Training departments, the for- 
mer constructing the play and designing cos 
iumes; the latter constructing properties. i! 
vn art department is available its co-opera 
tion in decorations and designing of scenes 
would be invaluable. Pageants are an excel- 
lent variation of dramatic performance. 

b. Assigning in each big unit of instruc 
tion or topic, historical characters to various 
pupils who will retain those characters dur- 
ing the respective units of instruction, Eaci 
pupil should read, as extensively as oppo! 
tunity allows, supplementary material on |i! 
character. 

ce. Correlation of 
National school songs) and the special phases 
ef modern life in its industrial, commerc): 
religious, educational and social applicati: 

d. Employing local history; building t 
lets or monuments; special day for unveili: ¢ 
these or doing so as part of Commencem 
Day. 

e. A history museum, history scrap-bo 
Too much emp! 


English, music (State 


discriminate library work. 
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not be laid on the importance of a wise 
the library for general work and also 
i te © special study of local history. Mr. 
\\. Dawson Johnston (School and Society. 
| , 1915) refers to the stimulating method 
= wy) oved in Springfield, Mass., where the 

library publishes an eight page folder 
_— ' oocket size containing questions that per- 
-” un to Springfield history and a list of books 
ich answers to the questions might be 


vn. The list was ealled “Springfield in 
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mutigraphed copies of old newspaper arti- 
cles, facsimiles of old documents, personalia 
of the pioneers, special programs covering eX- 
ploration, settlement, development and_re- 
building, and also legends, ballads, and tradi- 
tions of local and State history. The club 
meetings are of course informal. Member- 
ship is determined by election, members being 
selected from pupils attaining a certain stand- 
Social and re- 
stereopticon 


ing in the formal class work. 


freshment features, occasional 





puls Days.” lectures or plays dealing with local historical 
a lii-tory clubs are not a new type of supple- data would prove stimulating additions. Such 
_ etary instruction in history, but in connec- clubs would be excellent means of fostering 
a9 tion with high school work they can prove community activities, energizing the social 
my ery effective. The high school is perhaps center movement in rural districts. Parents, 
‘i er-supplied with organizations, but there teachers, and pupils would here mingle.  Lo- 
£9 world be a distinct advantage in having the cal community pride would be aroused to emu- 
. est pupils in history meet twice a month to lation and_ progress, 
_ ‘idy loeal history, including State history. 

\t such meetings there could be presented To be Continued. 
* SPRING MUSIC 
* FLORENCE C. BAIRD, Radford Normal 
yT'- 
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lhe coming of April means the arrival of 
The air is filled with fragrance and 
souy-birds, making melody, fill us with a de- 
sire to lift our voices in praise. 

ie short, cold days have passed and the 
frolicsome, tantalizing days of 
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we obey in feeling if not in reality. In spirit 
we wander deep into the woods; we spend de- 
liciously lazy, dreamy hours out in the open 
and become intoxicated with odors, sounds and 
sights. 

Children in school are affected just as we 
are, only probably more so, and instead of 
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trving to stifle this unconscious longing of 
theirs to get close to Nature. let us trv to put 
them in perfect accord with the season and all 
that it brings. 

What season lends itself more perfectly to 
Take the 


children out of doors and let them play some 


sone than does the spring-time ? 


song-games. Several purposes will here be ac- 
complished, The wild desire to get out will be 
gratified and there will not be such a restless 
air pervading the room when the children re- 
turn. Their lungs will receive a badly needed 
lot of splendid, fresh air. The pleasure of the 
game will refresh their minds and bodies and 
the singing will, of course, make the physical 
exercise a real jov. Such games as “A Hunt- 
ing We will Go.” “Round and Round the Vil- 
lage” “The Wolly. Holly. Ho!’, “London 
Bridge.” “The Mulberry Bush,” “The Jolly 
Miller.” “T’armer in the Dell.” and hosts of 
others which have simple, tuneful melodies and 
which are attractive as games. 

I could, of course, mention the publishers of 
all of these games and very many more equally 
pleasing, but it is just possible that some 
grade teachers cannot purchase so many must- 
however, give you a 


cal text-books. I ean, 


copy of the music and a written description 
of the method of playing any of the games 
mentioned, and it will give me pleasure to do 
so. if vou will write to me. 

There are no doubt more beautiful songs re- 
lating to spring than may be found suggestive 
of any other season. Again correlation proves 
helpful. At this time of the vear teachers are 
emphasizing Nature study. Teach it in song. 
There are lovely songs about flowers, among 
which mav be mentioned ‘Johnny Jump-up,— 
“The Lilae Bud.” “Daffodil Ladies.” “The Vio- 
let.” ete. That old song, “Busy Bee Come and 
Tell Me.” teaches both Nature and Geography. 
It can be used in a variety of attractive wavs. 

Besides beautiful 


songs the class can write the story of them, 


learning to sing these 
they can use words from them for the spelling 
lesson or writing lesson, ete. They present a 
broad latitude to the teacher who wishes to 
cover much space in a short length of time. 
“Pussy Willow’s Secret.” which is always a 


delight to voung people offers equal opportu- 


nities. “Now is the Month of Maying’ 
“Spring Marching Song,” the nature of whic 
is suggested by the title, though it can be sed 
Without the 


“Questions.” “Swing 


march, 
Song.” and others too numerous to mentio; 
are beautiful, simple, appropriate and usefy 
They can all be successfully correlated wit) 
other studies, giving variety and interest t 
the daily program, and adding pleasure as 
well as profit. 

I have mentioned songs which will be ap 
propriate for anv of the grammar grades, fo 
primary use, or for a one-room school. ] w]| 
eladiy furnish the musie and words of an) 
of them to teachers wishing to use them. 

The city teachers have no doubt planned 
work of this nature, but there are many rea 
sons Why schools in small towns and in the 
country should have more musi¢ than do the 
city schools. , 

One reason which is patent is that childrer 
in small towns and rural communities have less 
pleasurable diversion than do their city 
cousins, and in the majority of cases if the 
hear any music at all it is of their own make. 
So the songs taught in school should be se 
lected with great care. There are so man) 
thousands of beautiful songs which have 
wholesome text that there is really no excus 
for using any other. If children are given a 
taste for good music early in life they will not 
depart from it. 

In case there are any grade teachers whi 
may wish to vary the general order of things 
by giving an entire program of a musical na 
ture, to be used either at the opening or closing 
period some Friday, I add a suggestive nit 
which can be used either in a one-room schoo! 


or in a single grade. It is a program which 


can be carried out without any technical knowl- 


edge of the subject on the part of those par 
ticipating or preparing it, and it will broa:en 
the general intelligence of the children «nd 
deepen their interest in music. 


PROGRAM 
Song by entire room or grade. 


TI. Six neces: 
given by six children. 


reasons Why music is 
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Ing, lteasons: 

tT 1. It helps us to give pleasure to 
ise(] others. 
Wing 2. It makes us both useful and orna- 
ntlor mental. 

ef 5. We learn to understand nations 
vith through their songs. 
st !. It is the natural means of express- 
e as ing praise and thanksgiving. 


5. It keeps us in touch with the best 
| part of our natures. 


fe 6. Music expresses feelings where 
wil words fail to be suflicient. 


song by four girls—(anyv number). 

[\. Story of a song-writer—Steven Foster is 
ned a good subject for he wrote songs with 
rea which most every one is familiar, 


11!) 


have twenty-six letters in our al- 
phabet on which all of our lan- 
guage is based. 

3. A musical tone means a musical 
sound. 

4. The eight tones form a scale which 
means a ladder—and each tone is 
higher than the other. 

5. Music 


ments, such as the piano, organ, 


ean be plaved on instru- 
banjo, violin, drum and harp—or 
it can be sounded on the human 
instrument. the voice. This last 
instrument is the most beautiful 
because it has more feeling, and 
we can enjoy words with it. We 
eall this singing. 
6. Music has been written for every 


occasion and for every season. 
We will now sing a song of 
spring. 


VI. 


VII. Story of a song—told by girl or boy. 


Spring marching song (by eight boys). 


VIII. Closing song by entire room or grade. 


PROPORTION 


F. P. DUNNINGTON, University of Virginia 


the \. Six interesting facts about music—given 
th by six children. 
Facts: 
rer 1. Music is a language—it can be 
less written and read. 
ith 2. Music is a tone language; there are 
he eight tones on which all music is 
Uk based—just as in our language we 
il 
Lot es 
Multipheation is VeXation 
h And division is as bad. 
gs The rule of three doth puzzle me 
Hl And fractions drive me mad. 
n¢ Sich sentiments have been re-echoed by 


ol many vouthful minds. 
Long experience in teaching has shown that 
ny who have passed beyond the line of 


r outh still have hazy conceptions of propor- 
tion. The “rule of three” as given in many of 
a the older arithmeties is so far removed from 


ovic that some minds seem to bid farewell to 
revsoning, When they encounter examples in 
proportion. 

ie following view of proportion, so far as 
| vive heard, was first taught by the late 
llory A Strode, father of the senator, who 


\\a- prominent as a mathematician in his dav: 





and in my considerable experience in teaching 
I have found it most valuable. 

A proportion presents in mathematical form 
a similarity of relations. When, therefore, we 
say A is te B as C is to D we mean A is 
related to B as (and exactly as) C 
to D. 

In all direct relations then in one line, write 


is related 


out in words a sentence which expresses the 
known relation between two numerical quan- 
tities and then, using dittos, state beneath it, 
in similar ferm, the fact which is sought, mak- 
ing only a change in the quantities stated 
thus: 


If 3 bushels of corn cost 2 dollars 


+. - te. 6.4 .- 


then 5 


Only because vou have used the same ex- 
pression, have you a right to then say, the 3 
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is related to the 2, exactly as the 5 is related 


to X, which fact expressed mathematically 
gives: 
3,2—5/NM then this is solved as an equa- 
tion giving: 
~XZ 
XN 39.30 


lurther, it may be insisted that if you can- 
not words the relation between A 


express in 


and Tb, you have no logieal right to say that 
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anything else is like it: 1. e., that this relatio, 
between C and D is an identical one. If Vou 
do not know what a thing is, what right haye 
vou to say that anything else is like it? 

It may also be noted that this equality of 
ratio expresses a similarity of relation betwee 
two quantities. We cannot, of course, by this 
means solve a question involving any similarit) 
of relations between three quantities.  \W, 
must also be sure that, in expressing the direct 
relation between two quantities, we do not ew 
ploy any words which really embody numbers. 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by The Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 


Editor 
Virginia has an Art Commission. Governor 
Stuart has set the seal of his approval upon 
the bill passed by the recent General Assembly 
to establish an Art Commission for the State. 
This is one of the most important steps in 
the history of art in Virginia, in the opinion 
of those who are especially interested in art, 
for through such a commission the State will 
resume its early interest in matters of art. It 
is due to a Virginia Legislature of the late 
eighteenth century that there is in the ro- 
tunda of the State Capitol, what is probably 
the valuable sculpture in 
America, the Houdon statue of Washingtoa, 
and to the interest of the statesmen of those 
early days is due the fact that the first art 
America founded in Rich- 


most piece of 


academy in was 
mond. 

It is to protect the art treasures of Vir- 
ginia, and to set anew a high standard for 
art in the State that the Art Commission is 
established. 

The art commission of Virginia is formed 
along the lines recommended by a conference 
Robert W. 
president of the American Federation of Arts, 
formerly head of the Metropolitan Museum, 
art commission of the 


presided over by deForest. now 


ana president of the 
city of New York. 


Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 


commission will consist of the Gov 


The 
ernor, ex-officio, and a painter, a sculptor, an 
architect and a judge of the fine arts to be 
appointed by the lists of 
nominations submitted by the Art Club, th 
American Institute of Architects and the Uni 
versity of Virginia, respectively, and one upon 


Governor from 


his own nomination. 

The bill provides that hereafter no work 
of art shall become the property of the Stat 
by purchase, gift or otherwise, unless suc 
work of art or a design of the same, togethie1 
with the proposed location of such work of 
art, shall first have been submitted to the com- 
mission; nor shall any work of art, until so 
submitted for, placed in or 
upon or allowed to extend over any propert) 
belonging to the State. No existing work of 
art, owned by the State shall be removed. re- 
located or altered in any way without submuis- 


be contracted 


sion to the commission. 

The term “work of art.” as used in the «ct. 
applies to and includes all paintings, mira! 
decorations, stained glass, statues, bas-reli: ts, 
tablets, sculptures, monuments, founta 1s. 
arches or other structures of a permanent c! I 
acter intended for ornament or commem: °\- 
tion. 

The need for an art commission in Virg | 
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vas ought to the attention of the Legisla- 
ture oy the leading art association in the 
stat’ the Art Club of Richmond. ‘The move- 
ment Was initiated several years ago by the 
\rt (lub upon the suggestion of Mrs. E. C. 
Minor. formerly one of the assistants in the 
-tute Library. In the Legislature of 1914 a 
bill, drawn up by Major James H. 


Dooley, then president of the Art Club, was 
presented in the House by Hill Montague, pa- 
‘ron. but owing to the lateness of its ap- 
pearance on the calendar it failed of passage. 


The present bill originated in the Senate, 
‘tron. Senator James E. Cannon, and _ re- 
ceived in the House the special support of 
Representative James H. Price. A committee 
from the Art Club, which appeared before the 
egislative committee to which the bill was 
referred, consisted of Miss Adele Clark, 

hairman), George Bryan, Miss Nora Hous- 
ton. Mrs. James Lyons, R. A. Lancaster, Jr., 
Hill Montague and W. C. Noland. <A fea- 
ture of peculiar interest was the fact that the 
cranddaughter of Patrick Henry, Mrs. Lyons, 
should have been instrumental in securing the 
pissage of this bill, for it was while Patrick 
Henry was Governor in 1786, that the corner- 
stone was laid in Richmond for the “Academy 


might be given. 
resumed in next month’s issue, however, with 
an article on “The Golden Age of Greek Art.” 


of Sciences and Fine Arts of the United States 
of America.” 


The position which Virginia took on mat- 


ters of art at its very beginning as a State, 
and the fact that Virginia has had the honor, 
through her son, Thomas Jefferson, to create 
a school of architecture, lends significance to 
this renaissance of art interest on the part of 
the Government. 


HISTORY OF GREEK ART TO BE RESUMED IN MAY 


ISSUE OF JOURNAL 


Owing to the exceptional importance to the 


art interests in Virginia, of the establishment 
of the Art Commission, the article on art his- 
tory was suspended for this month, in order 
that a description of the Art Commission 


The history of art will be 


For reference books or pictures for the 


study of history of art, please apply to Miss 
Mary Barney Baughman, care of The Art 


Club of Richmond. 
Please do not fail to deep a complete file 


of the Journal, so that all who are interested 


in this page may have the articles for refer- 
ence in the future. 





AMONG THE COLORED SCHOOLS 


News Notes of Supervising Industrial Teachers 


‘(Owing to Mr. Wright’s absence from the 
ollice these notes were not written up for the 
last Journal. This month’s contribution is a 
consolidation of the notes in the reports for 


January and February.) 


A/hemarle—During January a number of 
(istrict meetings were held. Covesville school 
has bought a sewing machine and is now 
rulsing money for an organ. The new school 
hulling at Blenheim is now complete. Feb- 
ruary 18th and 19th the Albemarle County 
School fair was held in the colored Odd Fel- 
low.” Hall, with a very creditable exhibit 
fron, most of the schools. Cash prizes to the 


‘mont of $101.65 were given to the pupils, 


the money being contributed by the county 
school board and the various communities. In 
addition merchandise prizes were given by a 
number of Charlottesville merchants. The 
second day of the fair the Farmers’ Confer- 
ence was held. It was addressed by Superin- 
tendent McManaway, Dr. James H. Dillard, 
and Mr. George Davis, of Hampton Institute 
This is expected to be a permanent feature of 
our school fairs in the future. 
Amelia—Owing to shortage of funds in 
this county only nineteen of the schools will 
run six months, the extra month being paid 
for in each case by the patrons. The schools 
reporting monev raised recently are as fol- 


lows: Rocky Hill. Oak Grove, Truxillo, Am- 
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Five Forks. 


tenchers and league re presentatives was held 


mon and A joint meeting of the 


it Chula on February 26th. 

Brunsivich A COUN teachers’ institute 
was held at St. Paul “school, Lawrenceville, 
February Ord, 4th and Sth, with 44 teachers 
present, Superintendent Chambliss and In- 
pector Wright made addresses. Plans were 


made for our annual exhibit at Lawrenceville 
Onl \pril Ist Powellton School Number Zs 
('edar (rrove, Zion Union. Brooks. Mount 
Zion, Mallory, Collier Mill and Gasburg re 
port money raised for school Improvements 
ind’ industrial work, 

Puchkingham Night schools have been or- 
sanized in every district. The principal sub- 
jects taught are reading, writing, arithmetic 
and spelling. Those attending these schools 
are Trom 14 to 60 vears of age. We hope to 
extend most of our school terms from one to 
two months. 

Caroline st John and Iree Mission have 
completed their new school buildings at a 


cost of $1,000 each, three-fourths of which has 
been paid already. very cent of this money 
Is being contributed by the people themselves. 
The presence of a number of white friends at 
the dedication meetings of these schools was 
An organization has been 
the 
for 


most encouraging. 
effected of 
helper (l 


Training School. 


people all over county who 


secure the County 


equipment 


Harr 


son District has organized its league, Recent- 


Charles City—School Number 5 in 
lv they had the pleasure of listening to Pro 
fessor Owens, of V. N. & T. T.. Petersburg. 
(harlotte—Two hundred and tweive dollars 
and twenty-four cents has been reported as 
being raised during this month. Extreme fi- 
nancial pressure makes it hard to get money. 
We are planning to raise money for two new 
schools. 
Chesterfield —The last teachers’ meeting of 
the session was held at the Normal schooi ai 
2th 


An 


The farmeis’ meet- 


Petersburg. on February with about 


twenty-five teachers present. interesting 
programme Was rendered. 
ing was held at the same time and place, and 
addresses were made by Mr. T. O. Sandy and 
Mr. J. 


B. Pierce to a joint meeting of teach- 
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ers and farmers. A school fair is plenned fo 
next October. 

( Hw nbe rland We 
school will run six months, and that some m 
The 
have raised their part of the money for (ty 
Many of the schools 


are trusting that 


evel 


be able to run seven months. patrons 


new two-room schools. 
report a purchase of water coolers and othe 
similar equipment. 

Dinwiddic—A teachers’ institute was held 
the Court House on January 10th, at which 
Dr. IE. C. Powell. our superintendent, and In 
A. D. Wright 
were made explaining the value of the indus 
Up to the first of March a grand 


total of S1.551.85 has been raised this sessior 


spector were present. Tall 


trinl work. 


for new buildings, school improvements and 
extension of term. 
Llizabeth City—Mrs. Ellen F. 


began the work in this county on January Ist. 


Grav. who 


reports meetings of various kinds at almost 
all of her schools and a great deal of interest 
on the part of the parents. On February 1sth 
the county suffered the loss, by fire, of Butlalo 
school building. It is hoped that a new build 
ing will be ready by next year. 

lL ssex 


on January 28th with a large attendance « 


A county teachers’ meeting was lield 
I 
Superintendent 
Reynolds and Inspector A. D. Wright wer 
A number of 


teachers and other friends. 


present and made talks. com 
munities are raising money for term exten 
sion. 

working fol 
extension, — J:ties 


We had a ver 


cessful teachers’ meeting on February 12! 


Gloucester—Every league is 
and 


Store has raised $35.16. 


school improvement 


Goochland—Several night schools have been 
Manakin high = sc!:oo! 
19 enthusiastic wol 


opened in the county. 
has an enrollment of 
Manakin school league raised $35 during the 
month for the new school building. 

Tlenrico—We hold a monthly ten [> 
meeting on the second Saturday of ! 
month. We are planning to have I: 
Club work in the county the coming su 

Isle of Wight—We have planned to \ 
teachers meeting once a month in the f e 
Blackwater League has bought » num 


things for the improvement of its 
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meeting is held every Sunday even- 

this school. At our February teachers’ 

Mr. A. D. Wright and Mr. Park 

fear. a local friend of the school were pres- 


rt | made addresses. Union Hall Junior 
Li e has raised $31.15 in the last two 


with which they have bought things 
e school, and made a contribution to 
thi rk of the Senior League. 


Bennett, of 
gingham and 


('7ty—Superintendent 
Wilhamsburg, has furnished 
eoods for cooking aprons for the Wil- 


wirg school. The girls are now making 


thoi. The Peninsula Union League met on 
saturday, January 22d, with a large number 
of teachers and patrons present. County 
Farnt Demonstrator Davis made an excellent 


ress. The boys at Croakers School have 

elit some shoemaking tools and are mend- 

The Penin- 

(nion League met at this school on Feb- 

wy 26th and listened to an address by 
Superintendent A, C, Cooper. 


nd half-soling their shoes. 


is 
| 


All of our communities are busy 
rising money for term extension. 


, 
PAWS 


Clarksville school has raised 
~00 for a new building. Mr. Sally, the 
sipervisor, was sick during all of February. 
17th and 18th the teachers of 
Mecklenburg county met at Thyne Institute. 
Inspector A. D. Wright, Dr. Hovey, Union 
University and Dr. Hartman, Boydton Insti- 
tite. were present and made addresses. An 
excellent exhibit of work was displaved by the 


'f } /i nburg 


February 


teachers, 


i/dleser—A county teachers’ meeting was 
eld at Saluda on January 24th with all but 

Many practical prob- 
Most of our schools are 


The White 


lor teachers present. 
eis were discussed, 

rranginge to extend their term. 
Qak School League held a Corn Rally” on 
20th, reslizine twenty bushels of 
and $14.25: Amburg School League made 


T 
rebragry 


“fo at a recent rally. 
isemond—The work in this county has 
heen extended so as to cover the entire 
iv. The patrons in the districts that have 
t for the first time. seem well pleased. A 
organized 


‘ 9 rd - > 
vy teachers’ association was 


February 26th at Suffolk. Our school fair 
will be held on Saturday, May 6th. 

Norfolk Julian Creek School was painted 
on the inside during the Christmas holidays 
much to the delight of the pupils and teacher. 
Phe patrons helped in this work. Butts Road 
for a new building 





School raised over 350 
during the month of January. The boys and 
girls of Gilmerton school organized into a club 
for the betterment of their school and have 
already done much to aid in its attractive- 
hess. 

Vorthampton—The County Teachers’ Asso- 
clation met at Cape Charles in January and 
at Cheriton in February. Money was raised 
to send a delegate to Danville. Eighty-onc 
dollars and eighty-three cents was raised in 
January for league work. Miss Lizzie A. Jen- 
kins visited most of the Northampton schools 
in January. 

Nottoway—Spainville school observed Good 
Roads Day on January 28th. The Burkeville 
raised $18 and the Blackstone 


school $25 for school improvements. 


school has 
Pros- 
pect school is raising money to buy new desks 
for the school. 

Richmond—Ebenezer, Piney Grove, Have- 
lock, Cobham Park and Sharps schools report 
money raised for the extension of school term. 

Rockingham—The County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at MeGahevsville, March 3rd 
and 4th. Most of the schools are busy raising 
money for term extension. 

Southampton—Capron 
$100 this term. Adams Grove has raised S40 
on her new two-room building, which is now 
occupied. Many of the schools pre raising 
money fer school improvement and term ex- 


school has raised 


tension. 

Our teachers sre studving the rural 
management. We 
will have our exhibit on Avril 20th. The 
Teachers’ Association gave $15 for prizes for 


Nupry 


school, its methods and 


this purpose. Several night schools have been 
run in the county this vear. 


supplied an assistant teacher for Ruffs and 


The patrons have 


Cypress schools. 
Susser—Stonv Creek patrons are planning 


this vear a four-room school in a few months. 


Every one-room is trving to paint its building 
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this 


ary STONY 


term. On the fourth Sunday in Febru- 


Creek school raised $359, towards 
their new school building. one patron subserib- 


Ing SZ00 and offering two acres for a site. 
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efforts to repair their building, whiciy | very 
dilapidated. 

York and Warwich—The leagues, with fey 
exceptions, have agreed to extend their tery 
whole month. 


build a 


from one-half to a Two dis 


tricts are planning to two-roo 


building in each: 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 


Teachers Are Urged to Join in the Great Ter-Centennial Celebration 


Westmoreland—Two schools have purchased 
school flags. A) good many are planning to 
extend their term with the assistance of the 
state Potomac School League is making 
Lhe Teachers of Virginia: 


At the recent meeting of the association of 
Virginia Colleges the undersigned were ap- 
pointed a committee to suggest to the Public 
a method of celebrating 
After due 

leave to 


Virginia 
the Shakespeare Ter-Centennial. 
consideration the 
make the following report in the nature of 


Schools of 


Committee begs 
some general suggestions and some specimen 
programs: 


(re dié ral he) Ud dE stions. 


No. 1. Give the week between April 16th 
and April 23d to focusing attention on 


Shakespeare Ter-centenary,” and arrange for 
peare, stories from his plays, and especially 
by turning the work in History, Geography, 
Reading and Literature to Elizabethan Eng- 
land and Shakespeare himself. 

No. 2. Procure from the United States Bu- 
reau of Education a pamphlet entitled “The 
Shakespeare Ter-centenary,” and arrange for 
your program as far in advance as possible. 

No. 3. Make much use of Memorial Music. 

No. 4. Make permanent 
by planting trees in the school vard, creating 
Shakespeare 


vour celebration 
permanent flower beds, adding 
material to the school library, or hanging pic- 
tures on the school walls. 

No. 5. Give to the occasion zest by 
tuting competitive exercises, either in essays 


insti- 


or speeches, 
No. 6. Make the oceasion informative and 
instructive by speeches and other means. 
No. 7. 


out vour program. 


Exercise your ingenuity in making 
Select such features from 


suggested below or othe 


the 


programs as 


programs 


may be available for vow 
purpose and provide other features for you 
self, Remember that 
dramatist and therefore make as much use as 


possible of the dramatic element by acting 


Shakespeare was 4 


scenes from Shakespesare, giving full plays. 
ete. Avoid the over-literary both in quantit) 
and quality. 


Specimen Programs. 


Program 1. Spend the week preceding 
the celebration in reading and _ studying 


On a suitable afternoon have tli 
tell, entertainingly, the 
Follow this with 


Shakespeare. 
teacher oft English 
story of Shakespeare’s life. 
recitations and dialogues taken from Shake- 
speare’s plays. Plant several kinds of trees 
in the school vard and if convenient with the 
planting of each tree make use of a fitting 
quotation from Shakespeare. Intersperse tli 
program with music. 

Program 2. Make all of the school work 
of the week, as far as possible, turn on I 
bethan England and particularly on Shake- 
speare. Attempt the presentation of 5! 
speare tableaux and scenes from Shakes}: 
plays. The high school platform is as elah 
us the Shakespeare stage was. Give 0 
doors some of the simpler Elizabethan d: 
Have some one from the community, pr 
ably one who has visited Stratford, 
vivid the story of Shakespeare, the man. 
Victrola records of Shakespeare songs. ©: ‘te 
a small school garden by planting >! 


speare flowers. 





Wo lis 


O-TOO! 


with 
hake 
trees 
1 the 


tting 





S1X Inter 


‘trators, eleven poultry clubs, poultry work is 
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| cram 38. Have the manager of the 

pictures make his Saturday films re- 
Perhaps 
inister may be able and willing to make 


“Shakespeare, or his plays. 
nday sermon on April 25d, serve as a 
ler of Shakespeare. This might be no 
than using illustrations from Shake- 

The out door presentation of scenes 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “As You 


Like It,” or some other suitable play would 
be most attractive. For the evening, have an 
invited speaker deliver a Shakespeare address 
to the whole community. Make much use of 
music, especially Shakespeare music. 
CHARLES W. KENT, 
EDGAR F. SHANNON, 
H. D. BLACKWELL. 
March 25th, 1916. 


CANNING CLUB NOTES FOR FEBRUARY 


ELLA G. AGNEW, State Agent for Home Demonstration Work 


marle—Five poultry clubs reorganized 
Most of last year’s 
Plans for reorgan- 


and, Canning 


s month, 68 members. 
embers will remain in. 
Ilome Demonstration 
\ bs on foot. 
\/ yhany—Wome demonstration agent be- 
sinning reorganizing canning clubs. Hope to 
ve some definite report next month. 
i /jord—Agent reports much more inter- 
st shown this year by both teachers and pu- 
ls. Principal agricultural high school is an 
utlusiastie supporter. 

Liunswick—Appropriation made by super- 

rs and county school board to employ a 
time agent, eleven months. 

(/iphe—Girls living near towns have al- 
planted seéd to meet early market de- 

iand. Women’s clubs growing steadily. 
pcper—Two canning clubs organized at 
Norma and Cedar Grove. 

(horles City—Three poultry clubs organ- 
one canning club, two home demonstra- 
ibs doing good work. 

eiddice—Five eanning clubs organized, 

garden groups, five home demon- 


organized, but more canning clubs will 


( cun. One poultry club is furnishing 
/ City county club with pure bred eggs, 


eeinning of this work. 

s City—Three poultry clubs and two 
nm demonstration clubs. Canning club will 
e © vanized this month, also winter garden. 


Joun—Four canning clubs with 25 


mi rs organized. 


Louisa—Appropriation made, Miss Marion 
Brand goes in as agent March 5, 1916. 
Montgomery—Uaving splendid response 
along all lines; 38 girls in canning clubs; 28 
women in home demonstration clubs. Report 
Sunday School opened in community by Girls’ 
Canning Club and Home Demonstration Club 
for first time in its history. 
Nottoway—County agent reports interest 
increasing. Clubs to be organized this month. 
Meeting of presidents of four home demon- 
stration and two canning clubs held at Burke- 
ville to plan work for year, splendid meeting. 
New Nent—Nothing of special interest. 
Prince William—Five poultry clubs, 68 en- 
rolled. Four canning clubs, enrollment not 
complete. One home demonstration club. 
Warwick and York—llave had interesting 
campaign against house fly. Some boys and 
girls in each school are making fly traps. 
This fly crusade is being carried on in all 
counties during February hoping to get many 
homes screened during the summer and nu- 
merous fly traps distributed. 


OUTWITTED. 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


—Kdward Markham. 
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A PHYSICAL TRAINING GROUP 


By Selected Groups from the Richmond Public Schools for the Third District Teachers’ Convention, 
March 24, 1916—Dr. PHILIP SUMNER SPENCE, Director 


Function makes 


structure. That the arm 
Withers when it is not used for a long 
period of time or that the feet of the 
oriental cannot perform normal work are 
two Instances — that tend to show that 
lack of work enuses structure to de 
generate. The arm of a baseball pitcher 
Increases in size and strength with increased 
use of the arm. With reguler practice 1 


schoolboy can multiply the number of times 
that he 
developed. 


ean chin himself. His muscles have 


The added work demanded an in- 
crease of structure and nature provided it. 


Give a child something interesting to do and 


vou have the beginning of an organization. 
for this child—if normal—is the cel), or unit 
with which all society is made in the child's 


world: and if this child is taught to function 


as he should, you have built a strong struc- 
ture among the children. Perhaps the thing 


that has been given the child is something that 
only brings pleasure to the individual child 
putting a tic-tac under the desk 
attention. Other 
a similar kind of 
the 
The 
possibilities for forming a good social organi 
zation are than 
for The 


room furnishes that additional tvpe of child 


for example 
disturb 
children ma readily learn 


sO as to another's 


nuisance and very soon there is formed 


nucleus for a bad social organization. 


even more in number those 


forming an anti-social one. class 


who neither becomes a member of the Dacl SO- 


cial organizath n nor a member of the eood 
social organization, and the reason is very 
easy. He has not been provided the righ 


opportunity to become a part of either group. 
Phis child 
needs to have his potential powers directed 
It is astonishing to find 


He is the withered arm of society. 


into proper channels, 
direct. all 
classes of children into channels of activity 
that give 
work. 
Formerly the school athletic teams were the 
only members of the school who derived any 
benefit the their 


how easy it is to three of these 


good results in physical training 
Varlous 


from activities of 


teams. The spectators were Inactive ind 
merely amused, they received no training 
had no part in these activities. These 


dren as mere spectators thus received no ber 
the athletic activities of the selhool 
This. obsolete organization 


fit from 
where a few d 


the work and the rest look on, made it pos 


sible for children to engage in mischief of 
various kinds and to form a gang or grou 
that became  anti-school and _— anti-social 


There is the newer kind of organization whic 


provides the means for all children in schoo 
to take 


those activities which are a part of the phy 


part in school activities, especially 


sical training work. 


Phe new kind of physical training work 
aims, first, to provide every boy and 
firl with something interesting to do. 
and secondly, to provide the kinds of 


that all chil 
ta Ac 
The child is taught to function as ly 


activities in such ao way 
dren will be given an opportunity to 
part. 
or she should, and there is built the kind of 
organization best adapted to the needs of th: 

The individual r 


celves pleasure : the school spirit is Increased: 


school and community. 
and organization is made more nearly per 


fect. 


If we believe that function makes str 
ture, and if we believe that all life comes fro. 
a cell-—and therefore activity depends wp: 
the kinds of cells that 


or units in a society 


we have to work wit! 
then it 


provide every unit of our school org@aniz 


behooves us tf 


t 


with the proper kind of training and o 


tunity for activity. This is the very thing 
that has been lacking in physical training 
work. Undue attention has formerl) 


given to training the individual contesta 
athletics who showed special ability for 
one form of sport. Fortunately for th« 
fare of the rest of the school children t 


the obsolete in phvsical training, Fmp is 


t 


and importance is being taken away fro! 


individual and it is being placed uno! 
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very child is encouraged and taught 
play so that there may be many teams 
activity where before there was only 
Phis is the type of organization that 
the group and co-operative kind of 
that should be instituted in all schoo! 
whether they be in the city or coun- 
Minimize the importance of the indi- 
and increase the importance of indi- 
s working together for a common pur- 


teachers in convention from the 
f of | District this may be done, Dr. 
as director—with the help of Miss 
Dietrichson, Miss Thorpe, and Miss Round, 
nged a demonstration in physical train- 
i the John Marshall High School Gym- 


| show 
how 
Spence 
teh 


‘noo 


Hall sium on March 24th, by selected groups 
phy rom the Riehmond Publie Sehools. 
Ihe field of physical training includes 


ong other subjects the teaching of hygiene, 
folk-dancing, playground work, 
athletics and 


Considerable progress has been made 


maties, 


listhenies, corrective gym- 
nasties, 
| ithleties, and it is hoped that before the 
pie? dof the vear there will be q Public Schools 
\thletic League in every part of Virginia 
ong the city and country school children. 
Little children from the first 
Ruffner School, took part in 
folk-dances, 


and second 
the 
and 


ules, In 
singing games, 
eunes under the leadership of Miss Thorpe: 
I} 1. What Would You Like to Play To- 
2. We Will Wash Our Clothes. 3. Cat 
Crt ud Rat. 2B—1. Diddle Diddle Dumpling. 

lev My Little Lassie. 3. Swing. 4. Prin- 


lowing 


t (iris from the grades in Randolph and 
ingfeld Schools demonstrated ten folk- 
inces, a ealisthenie drill, and two games: 

|. Pass Ball—overhead—Relay. 2. Three 
Der under the leadership of Miss Dietrich- 
ne wn. The folk-dances were as follows: Ran- 
School—1. Danish Dance of Greeting. 

Polka . 3. Hungarian. 4 Ace 
5. Norwegian Mountain March. 
School—1. Shoemaker’s Dance, 
3. Dainty Step. 4. Finnish Reel. 


’. Children’s 

t Diamonds. 
Springfield 
‘. Bleking. 


isis 5. 


nkee Doodle. 
's and boys from the Binford Junior 
liv’ School demonstrated how to play volley 





ball, and a shuttle relay race, under the lead- 
ership of Miss Round. 

Women from the 
John Marshall High School, directed by Dr. 
demonstrated folk-dance—Ox- 
marching adapted for instruction in 


the evening classes in 
Spence, one 
dansen 
rural and elementary schools, a game in bas- 
ket ball plaved by women’s rules, and an in- 
door baseball game. Generally a member of 
these classes attends only one session a week, 
but a considerable portion of those in the 
Wednesday evening class also come on Friday 
evening. As this is the first class of its kind 
in Richmond, it was regarded as an experi- 
ment. 
bership of less than thirty, and there is now 
a membership of more than ninety. More 
classes should be formed to meet the demand 


Registration commenced with a mem- 


for them. 

Boys from the fourth and fifth grades in 
John B. Cary, and William Fox, from the 
sixth and seventh grades in Nicholson and 
Highland Park Schools, demonstrated how to 
open and close orders in military tactics, a 
calisthenie drill, the class test in standing 
broad jump, all-up relay, and pick-a-back re- 


lav. The public school children have been 
drilled in the movements used in playing base- 
ball. The demonstration closed with the 
Baseball Drill. which was arrang>| by Dr. 


Spence. 

The work just outlined shows in a generat 
way what is being done for the school chil- 
dren during school hours in the periods used 
for physical training werk. Bearing in mind 
the principle that we want to establish—that 
physical training work is for the whole and 
not only for the individual—there is now 
Richmond a Publie Schools Ath- 
The constitution of this league 


formed in 
letic League. 
ic as follows: 
Card adopted for all competitive events 
RICHMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Department of Physical Training 
Dr. Philip Sumner Spence, Director 


Registration Card for Athletics and Games 
Month Day Year Richmond............19.. 
sk cw warden ox Name of Pupil......... 
IS 6 snes awsces re 


This is to certify that my son (cross out one) or 
daughter has my permission to take part in the fol- 


$28 


lowing competitive athletic events. Write yes or no 


after each: 
Captain 
Girls), 


Jall, 
(for 


Volley 
Jaseball 


Jumping, Soccer, 


School-vyard 


Running, 
jall, Basketball, 
Baseball 
With the provision that all these are run under the 
special rules arranged for Public Schools. 


a rr re 


Parent or Guardian 


OFFICIAL RECORD 


Number Date 

Name oie odo evecte wove RPO. 65a 
Grade School 

Events prohibited 


Remarks 
Competed 
Physician 


To Be Verified and Signed by 


Age (in years) Weight (with shoes and 
A ig | ee eo a ee a ae 

Height: Standing SU) 

Color of Hair School........ 


(or her) 


I have examined , and find him 
physically qualified to participate in the competitive 
exercises indicated on the other side of this card. 
If negative, please give short diagnosis........ 

Name of Doctor.... 
Date Address...... 

Card adopted for all competitive events 
RICHMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Department of Physical Training 
Dr. Philip Sumner Spence, Director 

Registration Card for Athletics and Games 
Month Day Year Richmond... ....66.5-<19s, 
sirth Name of Pupil 
Grade.. ReOESIGONCE «66s csi 
This is to certify that my son (cross out one) or 


daughter has not had rheumatism, diphtheria, severe 
fever, or any other serious illness 
previous examination. 


tonsilitis, scarlet 


since his (her) 


Signed .....-Parent or Guardian 


Statement accepted 


...-School Physician. 


CONSTITUTION 
of the 


PETESCLIC PEBOCIBUIOR. 4. ook 650 8 SSeS RaK School 


Article I.—Name.—This organization 
known as the Athletic Association of the 
School of Richmond. 


shall be 
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Article II.—Object.—The object of this Association 
shall be to advance and direct clean athletics among 
the pupils of this school. 

Article II11—Membership.—Section 1. The mem- 
bers of this Association shall be those teachers and 
pupils who agree to work for the honor of the schoo 
in this direction. 

Sec. 2. Any public 
the development of athletics 
elected to membership. 

Sec. 3. The regular membership dues shall be five 
cents per semester, ten per cent of which shall be 
turned in to the treasurer of the............ Public 
Schools Athletic League. 

Article 1V.—Officers; Election and Duties. 
1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasure: 


spirited citizen interested jp 
in this school may bk 


Section 


P 
eS 
Les] 


Sec. 2. Officers shall be elected semi-annually on the 
first Fridav of October and February. 
See. 3. The regular duties of officers as stated in 


Cushinge’s Manual shall be recognized in this Assi 
ciation. 
See. 4. The Treasurer 
faculty of the school. 
See. 5. The principal of this school shall have 


absolute veto power in all matters of the Associatio 


shall be a member of the 


Article V.—Committees.—Section 1. There shall be 
two regular committees known as the Executive Com 
mittee and the Games Committee. 

Sec. 2 The Executive Committee shall consist of 


the regular officers and one representative from ea 
of the upper six half-year grades. 

Sec. 3. The Games Committee shall be appointed 
by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 4. The Games Committee 
of all athletic competitions. 

See. 5. Each class shall elect three boys and thre 
girls as representatives to the School Council fron 
each of the upper six half-year grades. 

The boys and girls’ organizations will 
separate. Each one will elect its own officers 

Sec. 7. The regular officers in each organization 
shall be the representatives to the Grand Council 
Richmond. 

Article VI.—Conduct of Members and Eligibility 
Section 1. Any member domeg that which will bring 
discredit on the school may be reprimanded or sus 
pended by vote of the Executive Committee. All 
things that are dishonest or discourteous are at 
counted as detrimental. 

Sec. 2. No person who is a member of this 
ciation, and who is under eighteen years of age 
smoke. Violation of this rule shall involve suspen- 
sion from this League. 

Sec. 3. Only those pupils who maintain a dé 
of scholarship which if continued would entitle theu 
to promotion shall be entitled to represent eir 
school in athletics. 

Sec. 4. No pupil who is not strictly an an 
shall be entitled to represent his school in ath 

See. 5. No pupil shall be allowed to play a 
school team until he has obtained the writte: n- 
sent of his parent or guardian, and a health 
cate from a physician. 

Article VII.—Contests, Buttons, Ete.—Sec. 1 s 
Association shall have charge of the competitio 
League Buttons of the school. 

Sec. 2. Those pupils who qualify in all three 
of the mass competitions shall be entitled to 
ton of the Public Schools Athletic League. 

See. 3. This Association agrees to give a 
athletic contests once a year, open to its mem! 

Article VIII.—Amendments.—This Const 


shall have chargé 


Sec. 6. 
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1 e amended by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
he resent at any regular meeting, provided such 
ment may be approved by the principal of the 
and by the Executive Committee of the 
Public Schools Athletic 


\;, athletic meet must be held at least once 
car. Richmond had a field day for the 
eementary schools, and also one for the Join 
Marshall High School last fall. The first 
« school indoor track meet was held this 
iter for the Junior High Schools, and out- 
track meet will be held this spring for 


schools; a separate 


elementary white 
will be held for the colored ele- 
For children to take 
re certain 


track meet 
mentary school children. 
int in these athletic meets there 
ejuirements that candidates must meet. 

lhere is the closest co-operation between 
tie directors of the medical department and 
the department of physical training. The 
uiportant work of the medical director, Dr. 
\. Thomas Ennett, and his staff of »ssistants 
n e\amining every contestant in athletics, pre- 
‘ents a contestant from taking part in ath- 
letics Who is not physically fit. The ruling 
( the department of physical training in re- 
nrd to the physical examinations of school 

dren is as follows: 

No child in the public schools of the City 

Richmond shall be allowed to enter an 
‘mination or final athletic meet (where one 
iool competes with another) unless his 
plivsical fitness for such meet or contest is 
ittested by a physician. 

\ child must be re-examined before each 
leet or contest, unless he brings a note from 

parents or guardian certifying that he has 
not had rheumatism, diphtheria, severe ton- 
siitis, searlet fever, or any other serious ill- 
less since his previous examination. This cer- 
tificate must have the approval of the medi- 
irector. 
lich principal of the schools is required to 

out a duplicate set of the official entry 
blinks to be handed in to the director of 
iy.cal training at least ten days before the 
inal athletic meet. The directions are as fol- 


RICHMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Department of Physical Training 


Dr. Philip Sumner Spence, Director 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


PG sh 6saceeedneen 


ee a 


WORE CUNEO ii osc sens exeees Date (Elimination 


a aie 55 eck espana a oa aie ede uk hn one are WR wae 

An entry may be rejected unless received upon 
this form. 

Two of these forms, in duplicate, must be filled out 
and sent not later than ten days before the date of 
the Meet (Contest—for girls), to Dr. Philip Sumner 
Spence, Secretary P. S. A. L., 805 East Marshall 
Street. 

List the events in this order: Put down the names 
of those who will compete in the first event, and 
then the second, third, fourth, ete., event listed un- 
der the 50-Pound Weight Class. Do the same for 
the 60, 70, 85, 100, 115 and Unlimited Weight Classes 
in this same order. 

For a girls’ contest, put the names together of the 
girls in one club that will compete in the same event. 


Follow this with a similarly made out list of all 
other clubs whose members will tkke part in this 
same event. Do the same for each event in the con- 
test, 

If the event is dancing, to be judged by the mem- 
ory ability and spirit shown by the girls, then only 
list the names of the club under the word “Name.” 
No individual girl’s name should appear in this 
event. 

To be eligible for these games, a contestant must 
meet the following conditions: ; 

1. A contestant must have the approval of the 
School Principal in effort, proficiency and posture for 
the month preceding the date of the game. 

2, A contestant must not exceed the weight speci- 
fied for the class in which he is entered, but he may 
be any number of pounds under that weight. 

3. A contestant must not wear spiked shoes. 

4. A school must enter at least four boys in each 
event, or else it may be debarred from taking part 
in that event, and two relay teams in each weight 
class. 

5. No contestant (boy) is allowed to enter more 
than one event. 

6. The minimum number of girls on a club team 
shall be ten (unless by special permission of the 
Athletic Committee). 


7. Each club team must compete in every event 
(girls). 

8. The personnel of a girl’s club team may be 
changed for different events, provided that EACH 
GIRL taking part in the contest shall compete in at 
least three events. 


bo) 
| O1 tant entered in the following 
ent } the written permission of his (or her) 
1a oO dian, and of a physician, to take part 
EVI 
‘ Ss t 
I 
r r] S I 
lar 
rhe folle blank must be signed by the Princi 
pal of t School, otherwise the entry will not be 
iccepted I to certify that the contestants en- 
ed fulf e conditions stated above. 
.Principal. 
additio entry blanks are needed, please notify 
the Director of Physical Training. 


Virginia is progressive, and Richmond is 


keeping pace with much larger cities of the 


(nited States in regard to the interests of the 


school children. In physical training a good 


start has been made, but it is now time that 
more provision should be made for taking 


eare of the physical activities of school chil- 
dren. ‘This is especially true in the country 
districts. 

No systematic use is made of the dramatic 
talent so generally found in children, because 
The 


as much as 


of lack of the funds to pay for coaching. 
school plavgrounds are not used 
thev could b hecause there is no money to 
pay for supervision, and even where super- 
and this 7s true in all 


equipment to 


vision is volunteered 
ehools not 
keep the children all occupied with work at 


Often, the school playgrounds 


there is enough 


the same time. 
are not even provided with basketball posts. 
In addition to having one of the finest edu- 
eational systems in the country. Richmond has 
also one of the best collection of school build- 
is in the United States, with 
this reservation: Richmond has not provided 
adeanate 
Richmond has only one equipped gvmnasium 
At present in 


ines that there 


space for physical training work. 
for over 30,000 bovs and girls. 
Riehmond, 
the 
pelled CO 
cirls alike while thev are standing in the 
There should be 


as physical training ts a part of 
the 
vive the same exercises to bovs and 


edueation of children, we are com- 


the schoolrooms. 


aisles of 
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adequate Space in every school building ere 
the physical training work might be given 


separately to boys and girls. 


In schools having five or more grack 
them there is an auditorium which is seldom 


used for more than thirty minutes a day 
ing school hours. These auditoriums mect a 


ereat need as social centers where lecttires 
can be given in the evening, and as such they 
used. I] want 
use of the auditoriums, I want to increase the 


Make I hese 


unserewing the 


are often do not to lessen the 
time that they are being used. 
places into gymnasiums by 
chairs and installing gymnasium apparatus. 
Then they ean be used more in the daytime, 
and on evenings when lectures are not being 
given, they can be used as real social centers 
at night. The time should soon arrive when 
there will be at least one gymnasium in the 
West End, in the East End, on the Northside 
and on the Southside. At this time such a 
procedure would be against the fire ordinance, 
but why should this law not be repealed? 


It is therefore my peculiar pleasure to 
recommend that men and women throughout 
Virginia form an adult Publie Schools Ath- 
letic League, whose particular object is to 


athletics and  g@vmnastics 


among the attendants in the public schools of 


promote useful 
the State of Virginia, and in connection there- 
with to co-operate and support school athletic 
athletic 


teachers, organize games, offer prizes and con- 


associations, pro\ ide grounds in 


duct competitions. 


MARK TWAIN'S HYMN BOOK 


Mark Andrew ( ar- 
ne gie as follows: 
“My dear Mr. Carnegie: I see by the pa- 


Twain once wrote to 


pers that you are very prosperous. I 
It costs two doll: | 
will bless you, and 


to get a hymn book. 
will bless vou, God 
do a great deal of good. 
Yours truly, 
MARK TWA! 
P. S.—Don’t send me the hymn book: -:n¢ 


Ew, 


me the two dollars.” 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


LAVINIA MILLER WEAVER, Portsmouth, Va. 


‘Ring out the old, 
ting in the new, 


I 
I 
Ring out the false 
I 


loday (November 29th), I 
twenty-fifth milestone as teacher in the pub- 


ols of Virginia, and my twenty-third 


passed my 


versary as subscriber to the Virgima 
School Journal. 
The Journal of to-day differs as widely 
fron the Journal of “yesterday” as the old 


time school does from the new. 

Qur conception and theories of education 
hove undergone marked changes within these 
Education used to be asso- 
ited almost exclusively with schools, and 


twenty-five years, 


with books, and teaching was characterized as 
“imparting instruction.” 

To-day we recognize that education is a life 
process, and is the result of all the forces 

ch act upon our life from the cradle to 
ihe grave. In this life process the school is 
only one of many factors, and derives its sig- 
nificance from the fact that it accomplishes 
its work at a time when body and mind are 
plastic. when impressions are deep and _ last- 
ing, and when the strongest bent can be given 
to character. 

lhe new edueation brings happiness into 
the schoolroom. Under the old regime, hap- 
piness was too often excluded, and a school 
vas considered good in proportion to the 
rigidity with which the exclusion was carried 
out 


The teacher of the present day should 
strive to render going to school as joyous as 


is consistent with the aim of laying the foun- 
dation for still greater happiness later in life. 

The new teacher (with some exceptions) 
lacks the earnest, self-sacrificing principles that 
haracterized the old teacher. Some enter the 


profession from a mercenary standpoint, some 
vecuvise it is an honorable calling, and some— 


+] 


the exceptions—because they love the work 


to that extent they will sacrifice a// for the 
work, realizing that teachers are the makers 
of the nation, and that what the child does 
not get from the public school to prepare him 
for life, he is in great danger of missing en- 
tirely. 

The changed conditions demand profession- 
ally trained teachers. Hitherto we have hard- 
lv considered the deeper social industrial, as 
well as spiritual problems of education. ‘The 
material phases of popular education have ab- 
sorbed our attention. 
sist no longer of three R’s, but include prep- 
aration for complete living. 


Courses of study con- 


My experience has indeed been a varied one. 
For twenty-three years I taught in the rural 
schools of Mecklenburg and Isle of Wight 
counties. I look back to-day with pride on 
arly days when I 
wielded the hammer, flourished the broom, to 
make things comfortable for the boys and 
girls that crowded the one-room school. They 
were days of toil and labor but I feel as if I 
am amply rewarded when I receive a line from 
this teacher, that doctor, yonder 
saving “you me:le me what TI am to-day.” 

For the past three vears I have been teach- 
ing in Portsmouth under the efficient and pro- 
Superintendent, Professor TI. A. 
ifunt, the zealous untiring principal, W. E. 
Riddick. 


Our school has a wide awake faculty and 


those swung the axe, 


minister 


gressive 


is in a prosperous condition. 

Our teachers’ meetings (weekly), T daresay. 
are as interesting as any in the State. Some 
member of the faculty gives a demonstration 
lesson with her pupils bi-monthly. 
tures with discussions on Reading Course and 


Those fea 


current events make our meetings profitable 
and interesting. A demonstration 
reading, by Mrs. Ursula Colding and a lesson 
in Primary Arithmetic by Miss Judkins de- 
serve special mention. 

We are striving to do that which is just. 
noble, good and true so that “Every soul that 


lesson in 


touches ours, be it the slighest contact may 
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et therefrom some good, some little grace, 


vo 
one kindly thought, one aspiration vet unteit. 
one bit of courage for the darkening sky, one 


: 
eleam ol 


life, one glimpse of brighter skies bevond the 


faith to brave the thickening ills of 


gathering mist to make this life worth 
and Heaven a surer heritage.” 

If this be the result of our work as tea 
ers, then we are teachers indeed, and oi 


rs are not in vain. 


PLANS FOR A SERIES OF LESSONS ON THE CENTRAL STATES-— 
Eastern Section 


Based on Frye’s First Course in Geographpy 


GEO. E. BENNETT, Richmond, Va. 


In the following lessons the children are 
supposed to do most of the work by studving 
with the teacher. Lessons for home or seat 
work should consist of writing the names of 
the States, their correct spelling, and abbrevia 
tions, and map drawing. 

LOOK AT THE MAP AND NAME THE CENTRAL 


STATES 


Look at the map, page 56, and tell how the 
population of this section compares with the 
population of the other sections of the coun- 
trv. Are there many large cities?) Name sev- 
Consult the tables of 
population in the supplement and find the to- 
tal population of these States. A hundred 
Vears ago this great country was inhabited by 


eral of the largest ones. 


the Indians only, who fished in the rivers, and 
hunted the wild buffalo and other wild game. 
Let us see what has attracted so many people 
to this country and what their occupations 
are. 

Look at the relief map and describe the sur- 
face of these States. What industries would 
such a vast level surface favor? (Agriculture 
and transportation). Look at the map. page 
61, and you will notice that a large part of 

How did 
What other 
necessary for successful agri- 

climate and a_ fertile 
map, page 57, and tell 


this country is destitute of trees. 
this condition favor agriculture ? 
conditions are 
culture ? (Favorable 
Look at the 
what vou can 


soil). 
about the climate: also con- 


sult the text, page 78. The soil is very deep 


and fertile. Now consult the product maps 
and name the chief products of this section, 
that depend upon the soil and climate. Noy 
state in full conditions first attracted 


settlers to this region. 


what 


In studying the population map you ob- 
that there are many cities in thes 
States, especially in the eastern part. 


served 


here. What occupations draw people togethe 
in cities? (Commerce and 
What, then, would you expect the people to bx 
doing besides farming and grazing? What 
are the principal materials used in manufac 
turing? Consult your text and the product 
maps and tell which of these are found 11 
States. (Coal, 


these iron, 


lumber, grains for meal, flour, breakfast foods. 


&e.. beef, hogs, sheep for the packing houses 
Since there is an abundance of coal and 
iron, What kind of articles would vou expect 
manufactured? Chicago 
steel rails than any other city in the world 
and many cities along the Great Lakes ar 
Why d 
think the cities along the Great Lakes espevial- 
lv are engaged in the manufacture of 


to be makes mort 


engaged in making iron goods. 


eoods ? 


farmers of this section need in great | \im- 
hers? (Wagons, mowers, reapers, thre- ing 
machines, plows, harrows, drills, and va: ous 
other articles of farm machinery). Wher: else 
may a market be found for these tli igs’ 
Wheat is manufactured into flour in ma: of 


the cities. 


Let us 


find out why there are so many large cities 


manufacturing). 


forests yielding 


What articles of manufacture do the 
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\\ at do you think is done with the mil- 
on- of cattle, sheep, and hogs that are raised 
y ts section? What is said of Chicago in 

mnection? Cincinnati, page 80? Where 
sa uarket found for the hides and wool ? 

Now let us find out what advantages this 
i has for commerce, the other occupation 
How will the 


sect 
that helps to build large cities. 


vreat abundance of its products affect the 

nt of commerce? Look at the map and 
te hat water routes it has for shipping its 
products. To what port does its chief water 
route lead? How does the level surface of 


the country aid in commerce? (Easy to build 
This section is a network of rail- 
What is said of Chicago in this re- 
pect on page 81? Name some cities that like- 
owe their growth to their situation on navi- 
cable Waters; others that are railroad centers. 
Some of the largest cities in the country are in 
these States, viz: Chicago, Cleveland, Mil- 
ikee, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis. Lo- 
ite each on the map and try to account for 
ts growth and size. 


rallt oads. 
Naps 
T1ON, 


N 


roads). 


f 


Ow 


icted 


State in full why there are so many cities in 
the eastern part of the Central States and why 
tis section is so densely populated. 
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BAD BEE-HAVIOR, 


A little rose 
Grew by a 
Each morning that was sunny 


garage, 


There came a_ bee, 
Stuck in his nose, 
And dined upon its honey. 


Some gasoline 
Fell on the rose 
The bee drank that next morn 
And now he can 
No longer buzz, 
gut honks just like a horn. 


—The 


Pe lican. 


THE INCENTIVE, 


British Foreman Compositor— ‘Three more 
of my men have enlisted this morning.” 

Kditor—*Ah! A wave of patriotism, I sup- 
pose ¢” 

Foreman Compositor—*Well, perhaps 
that’s the way to put it, but they say they 
would rather be shot than set any more of 
your copy.”—Passing Show. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Secretary 


pect HERE AND THERE 


orld During the month the secretary made visits 
re to Amherst, Halifax, Southampton, Mont- 
yomery, Giles, King William, Richmond, and 
Westmoreland counties, Sixth and Ninth and 
on seventh Congressional District Teachers meet- 
igs and the annual meeting of the Board of 


rities and Corrections. 


Wright visited Frederick, Clarke and 
erfield. 
vlendid league was organized at Madison 
‘igits school in Amherst county, February 
with Mrs. G. T. Harris as President. 
This organization has a great opportunity for 





work for both the school and community. 

We had a very happy visit to old Halifax, 
where Superintendent Watkins and his peo- 
ple are making commendable 
school and league work. The league at South 
Boston was reorganized and is starting off 
very enthusiastically. The league at Clover is 
building a commodious auditorium for the 
school and town. We had very encouraging 
meetings at Omega even though the weather 
was truly disagreeable. 

At the county teachers meeting on Friday, 
February 25th, delegates from the leagues as- 
sembled, made report of their work, then 
united in a county organization. Mr. G. B. 


progress in 


14 


was elected president and 
There 


Gibson, of Clover, 
Mrs. 


are 


Giranville Craddock, secretary. 


now twenty-eight leagues in the county 
but we expect to have this number largely 
increased in the near future. 

At the one-room school at Maury, in South- 
ampton county, a very large crowd was pres- 
ent at an afternoon meeting, on March 6th, fif- 
teen new members were added to the league 
roll, and work was started on improving the 
erounds The se wood people hope to make 


tials atwo room school next session. 


At the 7th District Teachers meciing, held 
at Charlottesville on the 9th, 10th, and 11th. 


the leagues were well represented. On_ the 
morning of the 10th the leagues of Albemarle 
county formed a county organization, 

In a two days’ campaign in Montgomery 
county. three leagues were organized. At Gar- 
nand in this county they have a wide awake 
league with an able minister, the Rev. Edward 
Lane. President. Since the league was organ- 
ized the school building has been enlarged, the 
enrollment practically doubled and_ the yard 
has been greatly improved. This was the first 
schocl in Montgomery county to standardize. 

Two days were spent with Superintendent 
Farrier in Giles county. Three leagues were 
organized and two of the leagues started a 
movement at once to secure new buildings for 
their respective schools. 

The League in 
county was visited on the 17th. 
has done excellent work and is preparing to 
work in the future. 


William 


This league 


Lanesville King 


do even a larger 

Two very pleasant days were spent 
Superintendent Blake Newton, in Richmond 
and Westmoreland counties. At Newland, in 


Richmond county, the league agreed to raise 


with 


the money necessary to extend the school term 


seven weeks and thereby have an_ eight 


months session. 

Miss Wright 
Briarly Schools of 
Miss Wright 


Junior Leagues. 


Tall 


county. 


Branson, White 
Frederick 
number of 


visited 
and 
Here 
active The Junior League 
of Branson School has worked very hard and 


found a very 


secured the necessary equipment to standard- 
ize their for which thev justlv 
She then had the pleasure of address- 


school are 


proud. 
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ing the Briarly Junior League. Before she 
spoke the league held its business Sess 
Russell Cathes, this Junio) 
League, PY] boy about sixteen years of age, pre- 
sided, while Miss Elizabeth Sterlin, the secre. 


president of 


tary, a young girl about the same age, read 
the minutes, called the roll and received the 
dues. The league standing, recited in concert 
This league edits 4 


It has its editor in 


the beautiful obligation. 
little school 
chief as well es its staif who gather the news 


newspaper, 


and once a month the paper is read before 


the assembled school. At White Hall they 
have a beautiful two-room building and 


very live Senior League which turned out iy 
large numbers to hear Miss Wright. 
Briarly Miss Wright fourteen 
and spoke to the Junior League and citizens 


From 
drove milles 
of Boyce. No brighter or finer boys and girls 
can be found anywhere than in these two 
counties. 

On March Ist Miss Wright and Supervisor 
A. D. Wright attended a meeting at the new 
Beulah School in Chesterfield. The occasion 
the monthly meetings of the Junior 
School and Literary League of Beulah High 
School. 


Was 


This school is a brand new up-to- 
date building, with every modern equipment 
and the school is receiving the co-operation 
of all the citizens of the community. The Ju- 
nior School and Literary League is an auxili- 
ary to the Senior League and is composed 
mostly of the young people of the community. 
The writer hopes to be able to publish in 
another issue of the Journal the origin and 
work of this league. | 

We want to urge every league to observe 
May Day as League Day. This notice is given 
here that it 


may come to the attention of 
every teacher where we have a league, Teach- 
ers, Mav we not count on your co-operation 


in this matter? 
MAY DAY PROGRAM 


The object of the celebration is to bring the « 
community together for a happy, enthusiastic, home 
coming, out-door meeting. Invite former citiz 
return for a visit and have at least one addr 
a “native son.” If at all possible, make it a 
occasion. 


A report should be made of the work accomp! -hed 
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school 


League during the past year, and officers 
be elected for the ensuing year. 
ome simple contest in advance select a May 


Q keeping the result secret until time for the 
er ng ceremony. 


every family decorate windows and doors 


v flowers and foliage. 
1C 
cation 
| itation. 


Report from each committee of year’s work. 

he port from teachers on school enrollment, average 
attendance, etc. 

\ Cc. 

Election of officers for ensuing year. 
\ddress., 


or 
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Recitation. 

Discussion of plans for future work. 

Grand march by children followed by crowning of 
the Queen of the May. 

Pienie dinner. 

Dance around the May-pole. 

Out-door sports, such as running, iumping and base- 
ball contests. 

This program is only suggestive, and you may vary 
it as you please, but let every league observe it 
without a single one saying “We can’t.” 

Teachers and League officers will have to co- 
operate to make the day a success. 

Send your report to us immediately aftar the meet- 
ing. 

CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 

J. H. Montgomery, Executive Sec’y. 


mong the Colleges 


FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The session of the summer school will continue for 
six weeks this year, instead of four weeks as here- 
tofore. The old courses, however, will be continued 
until all those who began the work for the profession- 
al certifieates have had an opportunity to complete 
the work. The summer school professional certificate 
being raised from a two-summer course to a three- 
summer course necessitated this change. 

A big meeting is being planned for the meeting of 
the teachers of the Fourth Congressional Distr‘ct at 
Farmville on March 16, 17 and 18. Among the 
speakers on the program are: Superintendent R. C. 
Stearnes, Prof. C. G. Maphis, Prof. J. H. Binford, 
Superintendent Harris Hart, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, 
Miss Minnie Lee Davis, Superintendent F. M. Mar- 
tin: Prof. B. Y. Tyner, of the Fredericksburg Nor- 
mal: Prof. J. E. Avent, of the Radford Normal; Prof. 
C. J. Heatwole, of the Harrisonburg Normal, and 
several members of the Farmville faculty. 

President Jarman has been kept busy the past 
month with various matters of school administration 
that have necessitated his visiting other cities in the 
State—Lynchburg, where the professional summer 
certificates were revised, and Richmond, 
where many matters of interest to the school have 
come before the Legislature. 

On February 19, Prof. S. P. Duke met with the 
other heads of the Departments of Education of the 
Normal Schools and the members of the Education 
Faculty at the University, in Charlottesville, to out- 
line courses in education for the summer school pru- 
fessional certificates. 

\liss Fannie W. Dunn attended the meeting of the 
Greensville county teachers at Emporia recently and 
gi two talks to the teachers on elementary schovl 
problems. 

\ very attractive little volume of dramatized 
gotten together and worked over by Miss 
Dunn, has just come from the press of the Macmillan 
Co, and is entitled “What Shall We Play?” 

liss Jennie Tabb, President Jarman’s secretary 
and the registrar of the school, is preparing for pub- 
lievtion in book form her recollections of her uncle, 
the poet priest, John Bannister Tabb. She has gath- 
¢ a great deal of interesting material from the 


Stt es 


relatives and friends of Father Tabb and will have 
her book ready for the printer in the near future. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The Alexandria High School is the second educa- 
tional institution in Virginia to inaugurate military 
training under the auspices of the Institute. Gen- 
eral E. W. Nichols, superintendent of V. M. I., de- 
livered an address at Alexandria late in February. 
A week later about 100 boys of the school were or- 
ganized into a corps of cadets. Conrad Johnson, 
principal of the school, and J. D. McLean, of the 
school faculty, both of whom are graduates of V. 
M. I., are conducting the drills. It is expected that 
a member of the V. M. I. faculty will be assigned 
to the post of commandant of cadets there next 
session. 

The John Marshall High School, Richmond, inst!- 
tuted military training as part of its work early this 
session. Captain E. P. Conquest, of the Institute 
faculty, is commandant there. 

The good weather of the past few weeks has en- 
abled the contractors to make much headway with 
the construction of the new Jackson Memorial Hall. 
The building will be ready for use next September. 
It may be sufficiently advanced to permit the com- 
mencement dances this June to be neld in the new 
gymnasium, which will occupy the first floor of the 
building. When the new hall is completed, the pres- 
ent Jackson Memorial Hall will be converted into 
dormitories. These will enable the Institute to care 
for about 450 cadets. 

Cadet Captain H. B. Holmes, Jr., of Newport News, 
Va., has been chosen by the first class as valedicto- 
rian for the class at the finals in June. 

Governor Henry C. Stuart will be one of several 
distinguished men who will participate in the fina} 
exercises. 

The V. M. I. museum has recently received a very 
valuable addition to its collection of Civil War relics. 
in this case the relic applying to the New Market 
order of the present day coatee, being cut rather 
charge. This is a jacket that was worn in the battle 
of New Market by Cadet First Lieutenant John F. 
Hanna, of “D’ Company. The jacket is more on the 
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short, and is of a greenish gray in color. The relic 
was presented to the Institute by the cadet’s sisters, 


Miss Cecelia Hanna and Mrs. Anna Hanna Forney, 
of Washington, D. C. 

Among other relics now in the museum that are 
treasured because of their connection with New Mar- 
ket, are: 

Piece of the V. M. I. New Market flag. 

Wreath placed on the colors of the New Market 
battalion by the girls of Staunton on the return of 
the corvs from the battle, 

Musket used at New Market. 

Sword used at New Market 

Canteen used in the battle. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher was the guest of the 
Russell Literary Society on Friday night, March 1S. 
After several delightful readings, Mrs. Bosher was 
tended an informal reception by the society. The 


Club of Fredericks- 


school factulty and the Reading 
burg were guests. 
The new course of study for next session is being 


worked out by the Course of Study Committee, com- 


posed of Professors Tyner, Chandler, Hamlet and 
Shewmake, 

The interelass contests in basket ball have been 
completed, resulting as follows: first place, Juniors; 
second place, Seniors; third place, Sophomores. A 
team to represent the school has been selected, and 
several games with outside schools have been 
arranged A game with the Ingram team from 
Washington, D. C., will be played in the school 
gymnasium March 1Sth A game with George 
Washington University will be played in Washing- 
ton, and another game will be played between the 
Warsaw High School and the Sophomore class. 

Other athletic events are the gymnastic tourna- 
ment on April 29th, field day on May 7th, and the 
tennis tournament early in May. 

Several weeks ago the Young Woman’s Christian 


presented a pageant entitled “The Girl 
The formation and growth of the 
shown in pantomime, representing 
girls of the association from 1866 to the present 
time. The entertainment ended with a typical Y. 
W. Cc. A. meeting of the present. -More than seventy 
students took part in the performance, which was a 


Association 
of Yesterday 
Y. W. C. A. was 


great success. 

Dr. Maybee, of the Children’s Home Society, Rich- 
mond, visited the school on Sunday, February 27th, 
and spoke to the students in the interest of his 
work. 

Prof. B. Y. Tyner, of the Department of Educa- 
tion, was in Charlottesville on Saturday, February 


"6th, attending an education conference of the mem- 
Departments of Education in the Univer- 


bers of the 
the four normal schools of 


sity of Virginia and in 
the State 

Dean <A. B. Chandler addressed the Citizens’ 
League of Marvton School, Caroline county, on Feb- 


ruary 25th On March 4th he spoke to the County 
Teachers’ Association of Charlotte county, which 
met in Keysville, Va. 


FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 

One hundred and seventy-five teachers attended the 
annual teachers’ meeting of the Fourth Congressional 
District which was held in Farmville during the 
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past week. The meetings were held in the Normal 
School Auditorium, and much interest and enthusi- 
asm were manifested on the part of the teachers 
Supt. R. C. Stearnes and Dr. J. A. C. Chandler spoke 
at the opening session and on the next day the fol. 
lowing speakers addressed the convention: Miss 
Minnie Lee Davis, Primary Supervisor of the Rich- 
mond Schools; Miss Fannie W. Dunn, Dr. F. A. Mil- 
lidge and Prof. C. G. Burr, of the Normal Schoo; 
Faculty; Supt. F. M. Martin, of Petersburg; Prof, J 
H. Binford, and Supt. Harris Hart, of the Roanoke 
Schools. At the Saturday morning session Prof. J. 
M. Grainger and Prof. Thomas D. Eason, of the Nor- 
mal School Faculty, addressed the teachers. Among 
the provisions for the entertainment of the teachers 
were an automobile trip to Hampden Sidney College, 
a presentation of “The Comedy of Errors,” by the 
Clifford Devereux Co., and informal reception in 
the Normal School rotunda, and a delightful enter- 
tainment by the Third Grade of the Training School 
The faculty for the summer school will be as fol 
L. Jarman, Director; B. C. Cox, Business 
Stubbs, American and Virginia 
History; Prof. J. M. Lear, Civics; Prof. S. P. Duke. 
Education; Prof. T. D. Eason, Agriculture and Hy- 
giene; Miss M. V. Rice, Geography; Miss Florenc 
Rohr, Grammar and Composition; Miss Lila London, 
Arithmetic; Miss Virginia Bugg, English and United 
States History; Miss Bessie Barclay, Drawing: Miss 
Christine Munos, Musie; Miss Illa Von Schilling, Miss 
Bertha Wells, Miss Helen Gardner, Primary Method 


lows: Dr. J. 
Manager; Prof. T. J. 


Miss Mary Peck, Miss Mamie Rohr, Miss Fannie \\ 
Dunn, Grammar Grade Methods; and Miss Maude 
Taliaferro, Librarian. Several names are yet to be 


added to this list. 

Some time ago it was announced that teachers who 
are planning to take the Summer School Professional 
Certificate would, beginning with this summer, have 
to spend three sessions of six weeks each, but this 
regulation does not go into effect until January, 1!17, 


and those beginning the work this summer may 
finish the course in two summers of six weeks each 
The recently issued bulletin on the Teaching of 
English in the Elementary Grades is meeting w 
the same reception that was accorded the Spelling 


sulletin. Teachers are enthusiastic in their praises 
of the practical value of the pamphlet in vitalizing 
the work in language and composition. An adver- 
tisement in the advertising section of this magazine 
will explain how this bulletin may be obtained. 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


The first term of the summer quarter of the Rad- 
ford Normal will open June 12 and close July 21 
addition to the Review Courses and the Sum! 
School Professional Courses, the regular No! 
School Courses carrying Professional and academic 
credit will be offered. The same courses wil 
offered during the second term, July 24 to August 
offered in the first term with the exce! 
of the Review Courses. The arrangement ot 
work at Radford makes it possible for teachers 0 
teach during the fall and winter to spend the j 
mer at Radford and do regular professional 
with credit toward certificate or diploma fron 
Normal School. 

The third quarter opened March 20 with thirt 
new students. Most of these students have ta 
during the fall and winter, and entered this in 
tion for the spring and summer quarters. Mal 
them will teach again next fall. 


as are 





mal 


ers 


Oke 
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| joint Educational Conference for the Sixth 
i ith Congressional Districts, held at Radford 
School March 2-4, was a marked success. 
the third of these Joint Educational Confer- 
or twenty-two counties and four cities in the 
part of the State. After discussion of the 
it was decided by unanimous vote to continue 
nt Educational Conference at Radford Nor- 
hool. Some other counties will be asked to 
the Conference next year. A very large num- 
higher educational institutions are in the sec- 
svered by this Conference. These higher in- 
ns are always well represented on the prv- 
All grades of teachers, from the one-room 
chool to those higher educational institutions, 
represented in the Conference. A _ peculiarly 
| conference of division superintendents in this 
the State was one of the features of the re- 
ieeting. The questions of immediate practical 
in this section of the State were discussed. 
i. J. P. MeConnell, Virginia representative of the 
‘ecutive Board of the Southern Conference for 
ition and Industry, will deliver an address at 
nnual meeting of this Conference at New Or- 
from the 18-21. The subject of the address is 
reacherage, or ‘Teacher’s Home.” In April he 
also deliver one of the chief addresses at the 
State Teaehers’ Association at Knoxville. 
\I Florence C. Baird, Supervisor of Public 
School Musie in the Normal School, recently spoke 
the Seventh District Teachers’ Association at 
( lottesville. An unusual interest is manifested 
nublie school music in this institution and in this 
t of the State. 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


catalogue for session 1915-16, which has just 
from the press, is a volume of 193 pages. The 
mber of students matriculated for the year is 505, 


enting the following courses: Engineering, 
igriculture, 220; applied science, 28. Including 


farmers who attended the Farmers’ Winter 
Course, the grand total in attendance for the session 


\itention is called to the re-establishment of the 
eral Science Course—a course of four years lead- 
g to the B. S. degree. 
Dr. E. P. Waller (class 1900), assistant manager 
the railway department of the General f#£lectric 
Company, delivered an informing address early in 
‘larch, before the senior classes in Engineering at 
\. M. I. on the subject: “The Electrification of 
Puget Sound Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
d St. Paul Road.” 
\t a recent meeting of the student branch of the 
\ |. &. E., Mr. John W. Crowley, of the Baltimore 
h of the Westinghouse Company, was the 
peaker, 
Mr. Braneh Bocock, executive secretary of the 
mni Association, has recently visited chapters of 
sociation in Richmond, Newport News, Nor- 
Vashington and Baltimore. Hopewell was also 
luded in the visit, there being many old V. P. I. 
‘udents employed there. 
Th Roanoke chapter of the V. P. I. Alumni Asso- 
iat held a large smoker in February at the Roa- 
oke Y. M. GC. A. Gymnasium. More than fifty alumni 
nd . iests were in attendance. Professor J. H. Gib- 
one.. of Roanoke, presided. Among those who re- 


spon’ -d to toasts were Senator W. L. Andrews, of 


Roanoke; Dean T. P. Campbell, Mr. Taylor Gleaves, 
Mr. Branch Bocock and Professor C. P. Miles. 

At the last meeting of the Science Club the pro- 
gram was as follows: “Inertia Forces and Paradoxes 
in Mechanics,” by Professor J. S. A. Johnson; ‘The 
Equal Temperament Musical Scale,” by Dr. W. E. 
Barlow. Regular meetings of the club are held on 
the second and fourth Mondays in each month. 





HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL 


Miss Rachel E. Gregg attended the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence held the latter part 
of February in Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Sale, Miss Gregg, Miss King, Miss Seegar, 
and Mr. Johnson represented our faculty at the meet- 
ing of the Seventh District Teachers’ Conference 
held in Charlottesville last week. Miss Gregg con- 
ducted a round table discussion on Friday. 

Dr. A. P. Traynham and Dr. A. P. Boothe, of the 
State Board of Health, gave us recently some very 
practical and interesting talks on such subjects as 
“Serum-Therapy,”’ ‘Preventive Medicine,” and “De- 
tection of Infectious Diseases of Children.” 

The Devereux Company played “The Comedy of 
Errors” here very acceptably this week under the 
auspices of our school. We are finding many ways 
of celebrating Shakespeare year in the course of the 
session, and have yet to come the Coburns in May 
and later the Pageant. We expect to have unite with 
us in the Pageant at least five other Rockingham 
county schools and colleges. 

Dr. Wayland’s Civies class afforded recently an 
example of “learning by doing” that was especially 
timely in view of the close vote on woman suffrage 
enrolled by the Legislature during the session just 
ended. The class was divided into two political par- 
ties; each held a convention and adopted a platform 
made of strong planks supporting the rights of wo- 
men viewed from different standpoints. Speeches 
were made nominating candidates for all State 
offices; campaign managers were appointed; and 
party spirit ran high in halls and dormitories, with 
the usual accompaniments of stump speeches and 
private electioneering. 

On the day of the election, voting was carried on 
at two precincts by printed ballots, after the judges 
were satisfied that each voter had registered and had 
paid poll taxes past and present. The result was a 
large majority for the advocates of equal suffrage, 
pensions for old maids and bachelors, ete. The next 
day both parties feasted amicably together on hot 
chocolate and cakes purchased with the receipts 
from poll taxes. 

Our winter quarter ends this week, and the spring 
quarter will begin on Monday, the 20th. A number 
of new students are expected to enter at that time. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Professor Charles G. Maphis has published in this 
and previous sessions the following Extension Bul- 
letins, which will be sent on request to anyone who 
can use them: 

1. Virginia High School Literary and Athletic 
League Organization, Parliamentary Forms, Debate. 

2. Virginia High School Literary and Athletic 
League Compulsory Education. 

3. Virginia High School Literary and Athletic 
League Woman’s Suffrage. 

4. Virginia High School Literary and Athletic 
League Good Roads. 
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5. Vi ia High School Quarterly. 

6. Rural Life Bulletin, The Country Church. 

7. University Extension Lectures, 

8. Religious Activities and Advantages at the Uni- 


versity of Virginia 
University Library shows 


A recent report of the 
what great use the students are making of its oppor- 
tunities From March, 1915, to March, 1916, 20,859 
books and periodicals were signed for at the loan 
desk. This number does not include general reter- 


ence and class text-books, or the books in the Law, 
Biology, Physics, and Geology Libraries, except in so 
far as they were loaned on call to the general library. 
Of this number, 5.623 books were used during the 
summer school. The library fund is sufficiently large 
to enable professors to have on the reference shelves 
all the books and periodicals necessary for class use; 
and therefore the required or voluntary parallel 
reading by students has greatly increased during the 
past few years The library record system is so 
exact that a professor can easily find out just how 
many times and by what students such books have 
been used The Medical Library has recently been 
rearranged and put under the charge of a special 
librarian, just as in the Law Library. More rooms 
in the Rotunda building are being equipped with 
steel stacks to give space for the overflow of books. 

Three important educational conterences have re- 
cently been held at the University. The Virginia 
Association of Colleges, with representatives from 
every institution of collegiate rank in the State, met 
last month to discuss uniform methods of accredit- 
ing high schools. The professors of education from 
the four State Normal Schools held a conference with 
the professors of education at the University to out- 
line summer courses in education for Drimary and 
grammar grade professional certificates. These 
courses have since been adopted by the State Board 
of Education. The Seventh Congressional District 
Teachers’ Association and the Albemarle Teachers’ 
Association had a joint meeting for two days in Pea- 


School 


PATRONS’ DAY IN THE MARION SCHOOLS 


This year the Marion public schools decided to hold 
Patrons’ Day on February 11th. Those in charge 
believed that the day would mean something definite 
to the success of the school if the parents could be 
persuaded to come and see the school under actual 
working conditions. The books are new for this 
year, a majority of the teachers are new, and the 
high school building is new. Surely, it was argued, 
nothing could help us more than to have all the 
parents see all these new things in the process of 
adapting themselves to each other. Accordingly, a 
special effort was made to induce narents to come 
during the morning hours, when the regular classes 
were conducted in each room. The children were 
appealed to in such a way that each one felt himself 
personally responsible for bringing his parents. 
About three hundred letters were prepared and sent 
out by the principal, each urging attendance. And 
the parents came, in numbers gratifying to see. Each 
small child proudly announced that his father or his 
mother was coming to see how well he could recite, 
or else sorrowfully admitted that they could not 


body Hall. Among the topics discussed were tay 
tion, elementary school suvervision, standard tes; 
supervised study, the State Teachers’ Associatio 
and departmental methods. 

Under the leadership of Mrs, Alderman the ladj 
of the University and community have been working 
since January Ist for the French Relief Fund. Th 
professors, students, and other citizens of the com 
munity have gladly contributed money and materia! 
Once a week the ladies have gathered for the mon 
ing in Pavilion I on West Lawn, and have folded 
gauze surgical dressings and stuffed pillows, and 
from this workroom they have taken home the mate 
rial with which to make various articles for hospital 
use. The following summary shows the result of 
this work: 18,000 surgical dressings, 800 knitted 
sponges, 325 sets of paiamas (the committee expects 
to have 500 by the end of March), 500 bandages, 300 
slings, 25 knitted sweaters, 1,000 handkerchiefs, and 
200 shirts. Probably there is no other community 
of the same size in this country which has done as 
much proportionately to relieve the suffering in Ev- 
rope. 





PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 


GEORGE 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
Tenn., offers two non-transferable scholarships for 
the summer quarter of 1916, to the value of $25.00 
each, to be awarded by the State Superintendent of 
Schools to two teachers in this State. The scholar 
ships must be awarded before May 15, 1916, and the 
holder of the same should if possible be a graduate 
either of a normal school, college, university, agri- 
cultural college or scientific school. The teacher ac- 
cepting the scholarship must agree to remain 
throughout the entire summer quarter, must take not 
less than two courses, and must also fulfill all the 
conditions required to gain credit in the courses she 
pursues, 


Mews 


come, and had sent their regrets. And each bigger 
child quite evidently felt the same way about it, 
though he didn’t always say so: but how his face 
did light up if his parents did come, and how hard 
he tried to appear at an advantage. Approximately 
one hundred and fifty parents apneared some time 
during the morning. Each one was met at the door 
by an usher, and shown first to the class in which 
his child was reciting. Then he was asked to in 
spect all the classes, the library, the laboratory, and 
everything of interest about the place. Finally he 
was invited to partake of tea and sandwiches, \ h 
were the offering of the Junior League to the 
sure of the day. Many a man came at the impor- 
tunity of his child with the expectation of st: g 
just a few minutes, and found himself leaving «nl 
when the bell rang for lunch. Consequently 
hundred and fifty parents have seen one or 
classes in actual operation; have seen just e. 
where their children spend most of their ¢s ( 
hours; have had opportunity to inspect their 
roundings: and have met face to face their te 

as she appears every day. Meanwhile, not a 
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was lost, and the school program proceeded 
if nothing out of the ordinary was happen- 


exercises for the afternoon followed the usual 
There were recitations and music, games and 
and most important of all, a mock trial. The 
crowded in until the auditorium of the build- 
sild hold no more. Not fewer than six hundred 
eood-naturedly elbowed and pushed for a few 
inches of space. The mock trial brought 
after storm of applause. The judge was grave 
soureeful. The attorneys were quick in grasp- 
deas, forceful in presenting them, acidulously 
‘ stic in attacking their opponents, views, win- 
comely persuasive in advancing their own. And the 
was composed of such notables as “Billy” 
Mrs. Pankhurst, Francisco Villa, Charlie 
Chaplin, ete., all in the peculiar garb of their native 
jtat. The whole day was thoroughly successful 
nd enjoyable. 
Patrons’ Day, if carefully planned and enthusiasti- 
carried out, should do more than any other one 
ng to arouse the interest and pride of the parents 
, their school. But it is the view of the writer that 
parents should be treated to a little dose of real in- 
struction along with their pleasure. Hence the im- 
portance placed in the demonstration class work. 
One hears so frequently that the teacher must get 
it with the people, associate with them in their 
omes, learn their living conditions, if he wants to 
make the most possible out of his opportunities. But 
how seldom do we find emphasized the advantage to 
be derived from the parents’ acquaintance with 
school conditions. After all, there is where the diffi- 
ulties which we all have originate—in the school, 
not in the home. The school is the place where con- 
ditions are strange. But in what essentials does the 
werage home differ from that to which the teacher 
has been aecustomed all her life? So while it is im- 
portant for the teacher to understand the life of the 
ommunity, it is certainly no less .important for 
the parents to understand the life of the school. 
And the teacher is missing a great opportunity if he 
fails to exert every effort to get his patrons into 
is class rooms. 
The Marion schools are doing, on the whole, quite 
tisfaetory work. The new high school building 
has relieved the congested conditions which have 
prevailed for some years. To date five hundred and 
seventy-five pupils have been enrolled. And while 
hooping cough has caused a great many absences 
ill through the session, the average attendance keeps 
above ninety per cent. Fifteen teachers are em- 
ploved. The classes are carefully graded, and the 
work for each teacher systematized and standardized 
far as possible. The Civic League, operated mainly 
by the ladies of the town, has just installed fifty 
worth of equipment, and is preparing to 
add two or three hundred dollars’ worth more be- 
fore the end of the year. The Junior League is be- 
coming interested in personal work toward beautify- 
ind improving the school plant. The town au- 
ties are showing a disposition to provide all the 
is that may be needed to maintain first-class 
S( | conditions. In general, the educational out- 
in Marion is refreshing from every viewpoint. 
J. I. BURTON, Principal. 
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BEDFORD LEAGUE WORK 


Johnson Mt. School Improvement League was 
0! ized December 23, 1915. 


We are getting along 


5S, 


—_— 


nicely. We have had several public meetings and 
have given two ertertainments. 

In the last two months we have raised $19, and 
the patrons have come together and built a porch 
6x18, cleaned off the grounds and done some under- 
pinning, which amounted to $14.50. 

So the amount of money raised and the 
the work is $35. 

We are planning to have a farmers’ meeting on 
the 23d inst. 


value of 


A. B. MARTIN, 
Teacher. 


(Mrs. ) 


ORANGE TEACHERS HAVE FINE MEETING 


The Orange County Public School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at the auditorium of the high 
school building here on Friday, February 25th, with 
a good attendance of the members. 

The meeting was called to order that morning at 
11:30 o’clock by Prof. T. A. Russell, the president 
and the princival of the school. 

The following business of importance was trans- 
acted: 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
by Miss Mattie Wynn, a member of the faculty of 
the Gordonsville High School, who is the secretary. 

Mrs. Benjamin W. Mundy, a member of the faculty 
of the Barboursville Graded School, who is the treas- 
urer, made a report. 

The reports of the delegates to the State Public 
School Teachers’ Association, which held a meeting 
in Richmond some time ago, were read. 

Prof. J. H. Childs, who is the principal of the Som- 
erset High School, read the report for the high 
school department. 

Miss Mary Louise Camper, who is a member of the 
faculty of the Sunnyside High School, submitted the 
report for the graded school department, which was 
read by Prof N. Ewell, who is the principal of that 
school. 

Miss Mabel Jeffries, who is a member of the faculty 
of the Gordonsville High School, read the report for 
the primary department. 

Several lengthy and helpful discussions were held 
upon the various topics of the day relative to school 
methods. 

The following set of resolutions were drafted: 

“Be it resolved, That the teachers of Orange 
county go on record as favoring the proposed in- 
crease in the State school levy from 10 cents to 20 
cents. 

“Be it further resolved, That this association go 
on record as favoring the establishment of a college 
equal to and with the same privileges for women as 
that now conducted at the University of Virginia 
for men. 

“Be it further resolved, That this association go 
on record as favoring the repeal of the act to pen- 
sion veteran teachers.” 

An elegant luncheon was served at 1:30 o'clock by 
the faculty of the Orange High School, the menu 
having consisted of fried oysters, queen olives, mixed 
pickles, celery, little pig tongue sandwiches, salad 
sandwiches, cake, tea and coffee. 

That afternoon Mr. W. L. Kirby, of near Gordons- 
ville, the county farm demonstrator, delivered an 
evecellent address upon the subject of the Boys’ Corn 
Clubs. 

Mr. Charles P. Cowherd, of near Gordonsville, the 
county superintendent of public schools, made a few 


1140) 


appropriate remarks relative to the examinations 
for teachers, the term reports, ete. 

A number of representatives of the Orange County 
Fair Association, Incorporated, made addresses upon 
the subject of the important part which the schools 


should take in the fair. 
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No further business appearing before the associa 
tion, it then adjourned. 

The meeting was, decidedly, the best one which 
the association has ever held in its history, and the 
teachers were amply repaid for the time which they 
spent at it. , 


Our Letter Bor 


BEECH GROVE, 


BUILT 


SCHOOL HOUSE AT 
COUNTY, WAS 


THE 
NELSON 


HOW 


Editor Journal: 


seech Grove is in the beautiful valley of the Rock- 


fish river, the home of the winesap and the Albe- 
marle pippin. The natural scenery of the valley is 
searcely excelled by that of the Yosemite, but the 


two-room log school house which had been standing 
thirty-two years had served its time, and the people 


anxious that it should be replaced by one more 


were 
beautiful and more modern. The school board was 
equally as anxious to build, but it did not have the 
available funds The neighborhood was canvassed 
and subscriptions taken in cash, labor, hauling and 
material. When the school board met many patrons 


attended the meeting and the question was discussed. 


The school board finally agreed to furnish three 
teachers instead of two as formerly, pay $509.00 in 
yearly installments of $100.00 each, and also to sell 


a building lot from the school lot and apply the pro- 
ceeds to the new building if the citizens would bind 
themselves to provide a three room school building, 
without an auditorium. 

league was organized, 
manager, a_ secretary-treasurer and the 
necessary committees The members at the first 
meeting selected as their motto: ‘‘We shall work until 
the last nail is driven, it matters not what others 
may do or say.” A majority of the contributors de- 
cided that there should be an auditorium over the 
One man who furnished his saw mill 
and planer, material, labor, ete., to the amount of 
$112.27, was the largest contributor. Others gave 
the trees in the woods, still others cut and hauled the 
logs, while practically every family in the neighbor- 
hood contributed time or money or both in the erec- 


with or 


An improvement having a 


general 


classrooms. 


tion of the building 
The general manager had charge of the work; 
whatever was to be done he called on the proper 


committees and others to do it, and in almost every 
instance the call was promptly answered. The old 
building was sold for $16.00, the new one was framed, 
weatherboarded and covered with a cash investment 
of only $11.00, which shows what willingness, com- 
bined with energy can accomplish in a community. 
Beech Grove now has a three-room, two-story school 
building with porch at an actual cost of 
over two thousand dollars, more than fifteen hun- 
dred of which has been provided by patrons and 
friends of the school. 

A list of the contributors with amounts given 
would make this article too lengthy for publication, 
but such a list has been written and will be framed 
and placed in the building as a tribute to those who 
made the building possible. 

The District School Board (Messrs. Thurmond, 
Smith and Rhodes) is due much credit for the time 
and effort they so cheerfully devoted to the work. 
The school, though interrupted by measles, is pro- 


complete 


gressing nicely under the efficient leadership of its 
principal, Miss Hallie Rodes and her assistants, 
Misses Pocahontas and Parita Megginson. 
J. W. GIVENS 
GOOD LEAGUE WORK IN PORTSMOUTH 
Portsmouth, Va., February 21, 1916 
Editor Journal: 

Greetings to all the leagues and league members 

We tried a novelty in the way of raising money 
to-day, and it worked so well that I want to tell the 
other leagues about it. This novelty was a doll’s 
bazaar, combined with other things that I shall tell 
you about. 

Of course, we wanted the pupils and the 
children in the community to imbibe the spirit that 
usually pervades the atmosphere about the 22d of 
February, and we wanted to raise some money, too 
so we gave them a birthday party. We invited the 
parents, for we wanted them to see the children 
enjoy themselves. Each child was admitted by a 
stocking containing as many pennies as he was years 
old. We entertained the children by games and 
contests. 

We had a cherry tree with 
price from one penny to ten cents. Then we had a 
candy booth, and lastly our dolls’ bazaar. I’ve neve! 
seen the children quite so enthusiastic as they were 
the articles we had on sale; these consisted of 
every accessory in a doll’s wardrobe from fluffy 
boudoir caps to dainty bedroom slippers. Not an 
article was left unsold, and the children bought them 
so rapidly. 

I went to each room and explained to the children 
what we wanted to do and asked them to help us 
and we received such a hearty resnonse. Of course, 
the boys could not sew, but they wanted to do some- 
thing; so they bought toys for the cherry tree; somé 
even gave their marbles. I could not refrain from 
wondering what they would have done, if they had 
had greater opportunities, for I’ve always thought 
that a boy’s marbles lay very near his heart. 

With absolutely no expense, and in less than one 
hour and thirty minutes’ time, we had collected 
$15.58. I wish the readers could have seen the chil 
dren purchasing the tiny articles, and watched tlicir 
faces glow with satisfaction as they walked away 
with the coveted articles. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I believe every 
school should have an active league; while our m:m- 
bership is not large, yet the famous Tenth Legion 
was never more loyal to their leader than our leave 
members are to me. Whenever the school bo rd 
can’t fully supply the needs of our school, the dé 
is always supplied by the league. 

Very sincerely, 
LILLIAN RANKIN, 
Heights School Improve! 
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President, Rodman 


League. 
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News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


FEBRUARY REPORTS 


schools of Accomac county are doing very 
\ large number of colored schools have helped 
nd the school term. 

G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


FF FF F&F 


ipal Johnson and Mr. McLean, one of his as- 
have organized a military company to be 
d exclusively of the students of the Alexan- 
igh School. Up to this time, they have en- 
about one hundred boys, which insures the 
of the movement. The plan of organization 
s t same as that adopted by the Richmond High 
Scho I was a little doubtful as to the advisability 
ting it in the middle of the session, but the 
and students of the high school seemed so 
‘ious to give it a trial that I decided to recom- 
d it to our board, who willingly gave their per- 
on General Nichols, Superintendent of the 
\!. L., addressed a largely attended meeting of 
is on February 3d, advocating strongly the in- 
eduction of military training in all of the high 
cools throughout the State. His address was well 
ed, and I think it helped matters very much. 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supv. 


ss 


n Alleghany county, we are planning to erect a 
ee thirty-eight room primary and grammar grade 
building in Covington. In the other districts of the 
county we shall begin, as soon as the weather will 
permit, a number of one, two and four-room build- 


J. G. JETER, Supt. 
se FF F 


The several educational meetings in Amherst 
county referred to in my January report as on the 

is for February were all duly held. Mr. Arthur 
D. Wright met the colored teachers of the county 
on the 25th, and a county teachers’ association was 
duly organized. There was a large attendance of 
teachers, and Mr. Wright made an interesting and 
nstruetive address to those present. 

On the night of the 25th, Dr. Kepner, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, made an address at the Amherst 
High Sehool on “The Contact of Biological Teaching 
with Christian Teaching,” which was much enjoyed 

the teachers and visitors. 

\r. J. H. Montgomery, with the superintendent, 
et the teachers of the Madison Heights High School 
m the night of the 22d of February, and a school 
improvement league for the school was organized. 
There was a very large crowd present, and Mr. 
Montgomery made an address replete with interest- 
ne suggestions for the formation and maintenance 
of civie leagues. The superintendent and others 
als) made short addresses. 


C. L. SCOTT, Supt. 
tS A SF 


\lr. C. F. Burkitt, of the United States Bureau of 
Edvcation, paid the division of Bath and Highland 
it during the month. He remarked that High- 


lan’ is the best mountain county he was ever in. A 


shortage of funds in the Stonewall District caused 
all one-room schools to close at the end of five 
months. Miss Nora Crickenberger, of the McDowell 
High School, is operating her school by private sub- 
scription. 
BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
eS © 

In Bedford county, the county school board apprv- 
priated $300.00 for the employment of a supervisor 
of colored schools. The school lot of Forest three- 
room school, consisting of four acres, has been taken 
over by the county demonstrator for a public demon- 
stration plot. Cc. M. ABBOT, Supt. 

Ss & of 

The superintendent of Caroline county was sick 
with grippe and not able to do anything. 

JOHN WASHINGTON, Supt. 
eS KF SHS 

In Craig county, the average attendance and gene- 
ral efficiency of the schools is above the average this 
session. We hope to run no school less than six 
months. WM. O. MARTIN, Supt. 

se SF 

The superintendent of Essex and King and Queen 
counties has been sick most of the month, hence no 
visits. I hope to make up for lost time in March. 

WM. GREGORY RENNOLDS, Supt. 
s&s © 

Bad weather and bad roads in Fauquier county 
and indifferent health have caused me to postpone 
visiting schools to any extent this month. 

E. A. SMITH, Supt. 
J wt oe 

The average attendance of schools in Giles county 
was cut down this month on account of sickness. 
The citizens are becoming generally interested, at 
some points very much so, in the improvement of 
our one and two-room schools. I hone in the near 
future to see several school and civic leagues organ- 
ized. R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 

s&s S& 

In Gloucester county, we are specially directing 
our efforts for an extension of term. We will reach 
seven months or nearly so in all our elementary 
schools, We deem this a necessity, for with the 
irregular attendance (produced by weather ana 
other causes) of our smaller children we cannot 
hope to make a primary grade in one term of less 
than seven months. When we shall have reached 
permanently this length of term, I can get almost 
any improvement in building, ete., I may ask at the 
hands of my patrons. 

R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 
‘ sw OM 

We have health officers visiting every school in 
Greenesville county, white and colored. They came 
in December and will remain until May and are 
doing splendid work. The schools are getting on 
nicely—some measles, but hope we have it under 
control, as the health board is co-operating with the 
superintendent and the school board. 

HENRY MACLIN, Supt. 
we 

The month of February was one of unusual activ- 


142 
ity on the part of the superintendent of Halifax 
count) made sixty-seven visits and held two instl- 
tute 01 for white teachers and one for colored 
teache) In addition to this, | am glad to record 
three day association with Mr. J. H. Montgomery, 
Visiting chools, establishing and re-organizing 
league Mii Montgomery while here organized a 
county league, addressed both teachers’ institutes, 
and organized, after addressing the South Boston 
Commercial Association, a league with a member- 
ship of forty His earnestness and devotion to this 
work made a profound imvression unon the teach- 
ers of the county, and his visit will long be remem- 
bered with pleasure and profit. ‘He is the right 
man in the right place.” 

H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 
x 4 4 

Magnificent distances and great elevations have 
caused me to be disappointed as to the number of 
visits to the schools of Henry county. I am going 


to swap the old plug, Bill, for a good-looking car. 
Next session a little Ford shall supervise them. 
W. B. GATES, Supt. 
. © 
The King William county fair will be held at the 
Courthouse April 20th The printed catalogues are 


hands of the teachers and pupils and the 
schools are preparing for the fair. Our County 
Association will meet in Richmond March 
23d in connection with the Third District Confer- 
ence. The unusually large amount of office work 
and bad roads have kept me from making any more 
than are indicated this month. 
H. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt. 
. © 
Mr. J. L. MeBrien’s campaign for better schools in 
Loudoun county during the entire week, beginning 
February 7th, was a great success. Three thousand 
of our patrons and citizens heard this great evangel 
of popular education. We are expecting good re- 
sults. W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. 
24 4 7 
The superintendent of Louisa county was laid up 
and colds for ten or more days. 
F. T. WEST, 
¥ . 
In Madison county, there was a considerable in- 
and larger enrollment than last 
N. MILLER, Supt. 


now in the 


Teachers 


visits to schools 


with grippe 
Supt. 


crease in attendance 
year. a ie 
. © 

The schools of Mathews county are running very 
smoothly. The teachers are very earnest in their 
work and are perhaps the best Mathews has had for 
some years. 

The schools of Middlesex, after considerable trou- 
ble in securing text-books, have attained their usual 
degree of progress. Our negro patrons are intensely 
interested in better school building, as evidenced by 
beginning three up-to-date four-room buildings in the 
Our troubling us to some ex- 
silver lining to the 


county. finances are 


tent, but we are hoping for a 

dark cloud now on the horizon, when we shall take 

several steps toward better and more. efficient 

schools. E. C. PERCIFULL, Supt. 
7 . 4 x 


We have a fine corps of teachers in Nelson county 
this session, and the work has proceeded without a 
hitch. The attendance has kept up well during the 
winter. Enclosed is a clipping from the Nelson 
Times showing the fine spirit of a community that 
a new school buiding and how they 

H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 


reselved to have 
succeeded, 
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An emergency bill authorizing the city of Ney 
port News to issue bond in the sum of $180,\00 for 
school purposes has passed both houses of the [eg 
Inture, and the matter is now in the hands of loca] 
We are planning to double our present 
school seating capacity. I am pleased to report my 
attendance upon the meeting of the Department 5 
Superintendence N. E. <A. at Detroit, Februa 
to 29. 

The board of school trustees at the regular meet 
ing in February appointed a special building com 
mittee composed of five members to proceed with 
plans for the erection of one white and one colored 


authorities. 


school. The committee awaits only the action of 
local authorities. D. A. DUTROW, Supt 
ss 6M OM 
Numerous other school duties and bad roads ip 


Northampton county prevented me from making as 
many visits as usual. Many of our schools are 
ing money for the extension of the term. 
E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 
Ss && OM 
During the month, the city council of Petersburg 
has voted a bond issue of $200,000 for schools for 
white children—$140,000 for a high school and $60, 
000 for additions to the grammar schools. Work on 
the new schools will be begun at an early date 
Several months ago, the council voted $100,000 for 
colored schools. These bonds have been sold and the 
money is in bank, but work has not been begun on 
account of disagreement as to sites. This trouble 
will soon be adjusted and the schools will be built 
These two issues total $300,000. Since the total 
value of all school property, including sites, is now 
$316,000, it can be seen that Petersburg is preparing 
to almost double its nlant. Verily a new era has 
dawned in the Cockade City. 
F. M. MARTIN, Supt 
a 
The enrollment of Southampton county for Febrv- 
ary was 6,140, an increase over our total enrollment 
for last year of 284. We are planning to construct 
during the summer no less than ten school buildings 
of different sizes and types. Only a lack of suffi 
cient funds will delay any part of this program 
G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt 
Ss w Sf 
Having been appointed clerk of the court of Prince 
William county in place of Captain J. E. Herrell, 
who died on Saturday, March 11th, I have been 
obliged to present my resignation as division super- 
intendent of schools of Prince William county. [| am 
really distressed to give up my official connection 
with the schools, but hope to have the opportunity 
to be of service to them still. 
GEO. G. TYLER, Supt 
SS & SM 
Dr. W. A. Brumfield and Miss Lucy Terrell spent 
one week with me campaigning for medical insyec- 
tion and intensive rural sanitation. Resulting from 
this agitation, the board of supervisors at its next 
meeting appropriated $300, which is to be added to 
the $900 offered by the State Board of Health to 


Yat 
i dids- 


county that wishes to have the work done. e 
work of inspection and sanitation will begin in 
Smyth county in September. 
B. E. COPENHAVER, Su! 
Ss & of 


Owing to the lingering effects of a severe sp¢ t 
grippe and bad weather and bad roads, the sup: 
tendent was prevented from much active field work 
in Spotsylvania county during February. We ré t 
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THIS REPRESENTS THE AMOUNT OF MONEY THAT 
exchanged hands in the United States during the third week of November 
last. 
This is an Increase of 74% over the same week of 1914. 
| Business is booming in all sections of our country, and nowhere is it 
| 
more noticeable than in the South. 
The A Nati 1 Bank 
of Richmond, Virginia, 
offers YOU a complete financial service. We should be glad to give you 
the advantage of our long banking experience, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS... $1,700,000.00 
to say that some of the schools close after a four SS ad eis align. RR Re Ae he Raed eee 5 
months’ term in one of the districts of the county, cco eee Sheds LGA RODE aes ha aly eee 28 
money for teachers’ pay being exhausted. An in- Bristol .............. ccceccccee cece cee eeeeeees 76 
crease of State school tax is much desired. “School Oo re ee ee re Te 64 
entertainments” and league meetings seem of much EE TE CECT TTT ETT CCT Ce 30 
interest in the school communities throughout the Buckingham .......... 2.22... cc cece eee eee eee 21 
county, I ic id odie aaa be ade ASS TSR RTA 138 
On account of the continued bad effects of the Campbell ............ ccccccccccvcccccccscvvccs 68 
grippe, school visiting had to be postponed in Stai- ‘Caroline .......... cc. cece cece eee ee eee eee eees 0 
ford county, though some twelve schools were vis- Carroll .......-...-. cece cette eee ee eee tenes ‘ 
ited and found in good condition. Some of our Charles City ......... cc ccccccccccccesrscreveves 3 
schools are closing after five months’ term, as money Charlotte .......... ccc cece cece ee ee eee eee eens 3 
for teachers’ salaries is exhausted. Patrons, through Charlottesville ..............5555 0 ceeeeeeeeeees 27 
the leagues, are coming to the rescue in some cases. Chesterfield ............ cece cece cece eee eens 54 
The general sentiment as far as I can learn 16 for ‘CIATRE ....n icc cic tes esse ses ecsewecronvoees 0 
an increase of the State school tax. EE Sinccuegh es: SARL SAE KER WH Oo he Sw oie 19 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. Se ee ee eer eet eee eee ere ere ee 40 
s&s MS OM INN ince 0. HACE READ AS ADRES ORR SS EO ina 
There is a very gratifying increase in the enroll- Danville .......... cc. .cee cece ee ee ee eees 98 
I t of all the schools of Warren county, and the Dickenson .......... ..eeeee sees eee 9 
average attendance has been correspondingly good. Dinwiddie ........ ... cece cece cece ee eee eee tenes 0 
T. V. LEACH, Supt. Elizabeth City ................ ‘ 
0 eT ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee 0 
Division. i nce Rencinee ROR as aSe wees cm OR ; 
RONEN Pion ccicersze Sand Sib-aceatee auaaaaa tinea Raw sale ee ee ee rn er tee ee 7 
RATION Sn te i St ta tae dg ats Slips ae ch Sl bn fice i ee eee re ee re eee 71 
TSUN, UN os Sisco tase edie Set ere eT Reale home aye 164 WURVOOE “Koc cccuees sivsvessen 19 
UCSI 555 cece Gq Stas eiainn tata epee Wexner alae teenie patie 3 I soe Nici a. aia aie ie @ ab 28 
SIME D> wSd.coe site ements eater swe wees 99 Frederick and Winchester ....... 
ccm wtuhine Sep emas iL Abe mswedaeareoneee gcdtg Fredericksburg ........ ssesces. . 
Baier aha, in steer Sie Na ones 41 Ee Sate tee SARIN Shee aR he La RD 23 
PEI. fois ice co:dius wpe redinile Sarr RM Ra CS WS Wala eas TF IN ccewreecs 2eteseussses 40) 
\ DR eee enGoe. wees Howe da oan eeaaems ee Ce ie Cocos, SENSES HO CRS NOTE oO 
BEM = cos cag kat eR Taaud icics Welidveres bite tas Nand an Ww wre dalle ecahainn on re . 
I IS Six Seca sites tase vere Sera nce oat pracricketn BAe taaI SY tens Ad TE SEE ka See Gin add wE EONS ATS A ORME ew baeed 30 
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Greenesville 43 SEMEN sks oo crais diate: Ave mse ie eta akR eT NiN eis 
Ne Sh 5 Ain noses ered thal woone aaa hand eae 67 EEA enc s nora d Augie! pial a ae iis dhadelaisis- alec 
Hanover Seaciate chalets caste NID NNN Soo) ica 7a.c. oie erin wa youre ace teng 4.0 cme | 
Henrico 34 RONAN IPN aig 2S wd snbsg hd Gla eS mre ere eters lp et 
Henry 5% 16 PC. NN scree kone ees ea REECE ONS 
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Newport News . 14 | ee 
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COM 
ks THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY, 1915 
ie Ef 
XK ar“ y/ FOR 
‘ ’ ’ ’ ‘ ’ 
Virginia Normal Training High Schools 
Recommends the following books 
\llen’s Civics and Health Johnson's What to do at Recess 
Brigham’s Geographic Influences in American Kemp’s Outline of History for the Grades 
reistory Kern’s Among Country Schools 
Carver's The Principles of Rural Economics . . 
, PCRs OF TE Enea Parker’s History of Modern Elementary Edu- 
Hodge's Nature Study and Life cation 
Johnson’s Education by Plays and Games Scott’s Social Education 
Smith’s The Teaching of Arithmetic 
For full information and prices to teachers or schools, address the publishers, 








GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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I~P Loose Leaf Books 











handy, helpful loose-leaf books for teachers and superin+ 


-OUNDE P : WE : for tendents. Fully guaranteed. Write 
FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY Price The Bell Book and Stationery Co. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON List 914 East Main Street, RICHMOND, VA 











ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 





Situated in the unrivaled Valley of Why not Teach a Winter in the “Sanny South” ? 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and Constant Demand. Good Salaries. 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th The Southeastern Teachers’ Agency 
Century training amid the social Johnson City, Tennessee 

culture of Old Virginia at its best, Has as its field the South and Bordering States. 


and gathers to its campus a select Write today. 


student-body from 35 States and 





foreign countries. For Catalogue, 


&ec., address Fight the Fly. Your schoolcan help. Lit- 
erature, directions for making a fly trap, and 
suggestions for organizing a Fly Campaign fur- 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH. nished on request Edueational Department, Inter- 


national Harvester Company of New Jersey (Inc.), 


LEXINGTON - - - - VIRGINIA Harvester Bldg., Chicago. 














‘ 2 On the Virginia Adopted List 
The Riverside Readers 


This series offers a superior and distinctive selection of material from the best mod- 
ern literature, much of which is not included in other series. Every selection is 
keenly enjoyed by children, and through the use of the books pupils learn to love 
good reading. The books of the series are illustrated by notable artists. 


The Riverside Literature Series 


Recommended by the Virginia State Board of Education as the classics to be used in connection with 











the study of English in high schools 





This series embraces 270 titles and includes all the numbers covering the college 
entrance requirements for study. It also contains more than sufficient material to 
meet the requirements for reading. Complete selections from many American 
authors not found in other series for school use are presented in this series, 


Send for catalogues of above series 


wg HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 30 wc 


ompany, Richmond 
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BEFORE THE SUN GETS 
[00 HOT 


install Draper's Cotton 
Duck Adjustable Window 
Shades in your school. 
We guarantee our adjust- 
able Window Shades to 
give maximum service at 
all times. Our adjustable 
shades allow the greatest 
quantity of light, at the 
same time protecting the 
pupils’ eyes from the rays 


of the sun. 





Let us know the number of rooms in your school 
and we will furnish you with estimates and cost for 


equipping it. This does not obligate you. Write today. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


Fourteen degree courses in Engineering, Agriculture, 
Science, Veterinary Medicine, and General Science. 
lwo-Year Agricultural Course 


Military Science and Tactics. Commandant detailed fr 
regular army. 


Absolutely necessary cost to state students $256. 
Summer School June 19th to August 4th. 
J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 


Write for catalogue 

















YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare yourself now. | 

Personal power lies in the Art of Expressio 
Its study will make you more successful and increas¢ 
your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
FE LOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position you can in 

prove by our course in Public Speaking, dramat 

reading and entertaining, which includes physica 

culture and voice training Mothers and teachers 

can instruct their children to recite. 

Graduates receive handsome diplomas 

Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated recitation. 
THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, M 








Dept. 58. 











COLLEGE OF— 


William and Mary 








I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., B. 
S., A. M 


11—Normal Courses to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of 


Schools, etc 


I1I—Special Two-Year Normal Course for High 
School Graduates 


1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 


V—Normal Academy for those not having College 
entrance. State scholarships for young 


men preparing to be teachers. 


Loan Fund 


1 part ars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President 











Seat Work for Beginners | 


Helps in Learning to Read 


Letter Cards, 480 capital and small letters, print and script, 
each on a card about | inch square. Price 
10 cents a set. 








Word Cards, all the words of the first nine stories of the | 
Howell-Williams Primer. Price 5 cents a 
set. 


How To Teach Reading, a2 manual for teachers. Price |: 
cents. 
The use of the cards and other devices for seat \ 
are explained in the manual 
With the Letter Cards go also directions for playing ' 
Game of Word Building 


Any of the above-named helps will be sent, in any q 
tities, with no extra charge for postage or express 
upon receipt of the price, by 


HOWELL & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


— 


1115 BOSTON ROAD, 
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ai ’ 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC] | Teachers’ Examinations 
: , Now is the Time to Prepare for them 
‘ifford’s ‘‘Everyday Arithmetic’? has been P 
GE, ted for exclusive basal use for the Virginia Hundreds of teachers who made good grades in the 
; Vircini liti 24 cents. ) teachers’ examinations, have written us that they owed 
i- ul é » . s. P ~ ™ ° _— 
Is. (Virginia edition, <4 ce it all tothe ‘‘Condensed Series of ‘Text-books 
(his oral work, based on text and pictures, for Teachers.” 
‘ei deed the arithmetic of everyday life. It Why wade through the mass of wearisome detail 
les pupils to do independent and rapid found in the old time text-books when you can find 
nking. It enlivens teacher and pupil and in these little books just what you need, and in 
ares for arithmetic out of school, which is language that you can understand? 
tally worked mentally without pencil and THEY CONTAIN ALL THE HELP A STUDENT NEEDS. 
soca Beal. Prices of the New Editions. 
paper. Ce ee a 
——.. NE Sided caked aba arenes anied eee sede peheareeen 25 
THE WIDE AWAKE READERS i Re eee TT ee Pee eae Te 4 
" 1) as supplementary readers for the public schools. This time Orthography iP eeeOl send euneerReerebacs Bh 
) | the new Fourth Reader is included in the adoption. CI otk 50 whe pcekwdieiwe nessesiensssnenes 65 
east | Retail Price age ab : ‘ vs - CO CO On ee Ee ry ee rrr Tee — 
| BB | te Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition) 20 cents Moca 
| | The Wide Awake First Reader (regular ed.) 30 cents EEE ee 25 
| The Wide Awake Second Reader (regular ed.) 35 cents WAP OUI oo iss ori iev neo casciusiondanasedesasn 25 
ai | The Wide Awake Third Reader (regular ed.) 40 cents Entire Set, Prepaid, $3.00 
= | The Wide Awake Fourth Reader (regular ed.) 50 cents Send all orders to 
s | - 
| LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY A. S. LEE, Author and Publisher, 
on, | 
| 34 Beacon Street, Boston RIPLEY, W. VA. 
The University of Vermont Summer School 
MATERIALS FOR FIRST GRADE The coolest Summer School East of the Rockies 
, Adapted to New Course of Study A SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1.......... 15 ‘ 
| (Correlative to any system of Reading) Burlington on Lake Champlain, July 10 to August 18 
} Richmond Word Bulider q.........cccccscccccscccces 15 
(| lsradiey’s Medial Script Word Builder............ 4 For information, address J. F. MESSENGER, Conductor, Burlington, Vt 
Bradley’s Perception Cards....................0ee 25 
— | Bradley* s Pictorial Word Matching Be caacu a tacen .25 
| ismbeco Sentence Builder ................... ..e 15 
ot rhiladelphia Number Builder ................... mt) 
ered NO. BUS CIE I ooo ois oiois osnid sin sisinseccesesvanes 25 ATHENS, GA. CHICAGO 
ice Tinted Construction Paper. ............. per pkg. .35 
Th t helpful book : — i j 
In thechild's Word” ey FOwuleon. ........<.ccc0c 2.00 Teachers Wanted. Positions Waiting. 
A book of instructions for use of our material New and Experienced Teachers register now. College and Nor 
the 2 in Primary Grades :— — . : Becher 
OTE ET Gis i cera a caaccatedcnekuncwunwne 2.00 mal Graduates in demand. We have vacancies. Let us locate you 
; | MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boulder, Colo. 
1209 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. G. W. HAMPTON, Manager 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Virginia 
SUMMER SESSION FOR COLORED TEACHERS 
June 14 to July 12 
23 Courses—20 Instructors—Tuition entirely free—Admission fee, $2 00—Board and 
room on the school grounds, $10.00 for the session—Opportunity to work for Virginia In- 
dustrial First and Second-Grade Certificates. For information, write to 
; APPLICATION puninnininmaeti Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
K 
GEORGE P. PHENIX, Director 
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THE | 


Wil Manassas Summer School 


Summer Session in the Mountains June 20 to July 21, 1916 








Eight weeks of summer work for men The session is conducted under the general 
management of the State Board of Educatlon 
DUBLIN, VIRGINIA and under the supervision of the Superinten- | 


dent of Public Instruction. | 





June 20 — August 17 


FEATURES OF THE SESSION ond and third grade certificates. Special 
courses in Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 


Manual Traininy, Chair-caning and Mattress- 


Opportunities offered for work for first, sec- 


X k inned for men teachers 








: 
, , ii making. | 
. ' 4 } 
Every course completes the full work of a half ses- State Examinations July 19, 20 and 21 
sion at college in one subject ; | 
hi Pe Oe ey ee, ee 3oard and room for the session $10.00, | 
Registration fee $1.C0. | 
\ ork oO ted toward a degree 
italoguc For further information, write 

JAMES S. WILSON, Director, FRED. D. MORTON, Conductor 
Box J Williamsburg, Virginia. Manassas Industrial School, Manassas, Va. | 














One-Third of a College Year This Summer 


Peabody College affords (through its 11 weeks summer quarter) an opportunity to do 
one-third of a collegiate year’s work, or two-thirds of a collegiate year’s work by commen- 
cing right now with the Spring Quarter. (Students may attend only the first half or only 
the second half of the summer school if they so desire.) 


Training will be offered under many varied departments, as for example: 





Agriculture :—29 courses. Instructors, Mr. C. H. Winkler, Univ. of Missouri; Mr. J. A. Randall, U. S. Bureau of Educ.; Mr. C. F. 
Alden: Mr. A. Barnett of Peabod Mr. B. A. Pratt of Peabod Mr. J. M. Shaver of Peabody; Mr. L. R. Neel, Ed. So. Agriculturist; Dr. K 
C. Davis of Peabod 

Biology: -% courses. Instructors, Mr. J. H. Shaver of Peabody; Dr. E. K. Reinke of Vanderbilt Univ 

Chemistry —6 courses. Instructors, Mr. H. E. Cude of College of Charleston; Mr. J. H. Yoe of Princeton Univ. 

Greek:—2? courses. Instructor, Dean H. C. Tolman of Vanderbilt 

Latin:—12 courses. Instructors, Dr. C. E. Little of Peabody; Dean H. C. Tolman of Vanderbilt; Prof. H. A. Leiper of Bowling Green 
State Norma 

Economics;—12 courses. Instructors, Dr. L. C. Gray of Peabody; Prof. W.S. Morrow, Warrensburg State Normal. 

Kindergarten Education:—6 courses. Instructors, Miss Marion Hanckel, Supervisor Knoxville City Schools; Miss Grace Mix 
Farmville State Normal 


Other departments will be listed next month. 


The Spring Quarter extends from March 29 to June 14. The Summer Quarter 
is composed of two terms: the first extends from June 15 to July 21, the second term from 
July 22 to August 25. Degrees of B.S, M. A. and Ph. D. Write for summer school 
catalogue. 


George Peabody College for Teachers | 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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INIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 20 TO AUGUST 3, 1916 





Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate Credit, for 
1 School Teachers, Courses leading to Summer School Professional Certificates, Advanced 
de, Grammar Grade, and Primary Grade. Review Courses for State Examinations for First 
d Second Grade Certificates. 

Also certificates for Supervisors of Music, 
riculture. 


Drawing, Manual Training, Domestic Science and 


Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Astronomy, Biology, 
eld Botany, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Education, English, French, Games, Ge- 
aphy, German, Greek, History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Train- 

Mathematics, School Music, Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Psychology, Story Telling, 
Special courses in Drawing, School Music, School Gardening, Spanish, Aesthetic Gym- 
Kindergarten and Observation Classes, 


riting. 
sties, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual Training, 
brary Methods, Scout Masters’ Course. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


A School of Art with facilities equal to those found in the largest cities. 

A Special Course from June 20th to July 19th, for Girls’ Demonstration Agents. 

A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in 
Voice, one in Organ, one in Piano and Violin. 

A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 

A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high 
provision for directed observation in all grades throughout the term. 

Special Courses for Scout Masters, in Library Methods, Commercial 
ienography, typewriting, bookkeeping, accounting, finance and banking. 

Special Courses in International Law and South American Relations. 

Musical Festival, Shakespearean Pageant, Fourth of July Celebration, Rural Life Conference, 
Cheap Excursion rates to Washington, Luray Caverns and the Grottoes, Old Point Comfort, Monti- 
cello and Natural Bridge. P 

Principals’ Special Conference June 26th to July 1st. 

Superintendents’ Conference July 10th to 15th. 

Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational attractions. 


Separate and Special School for Teachers Preparing for State Exeminations 


This school will be held in Midway School Building, in Charlottesville, for four weeks, be- 
sinning June 19th, and will consist of special drill classes in all of the subjects required for second 
and first grade certificates. Session will be held from 8 A. M. to 1 P. M., with provision for obser- 
vation work of regular classes being conducted in the building. 

The afternoons and evenings will be free for special work and the general features at the 
Reasonable boarding accommodations can be obtained in Charlottesville convenient to 


school grades, with 


Subjects, including 


l'niversity. 
Midway School, 
EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
Free 





SUNN cat nc ins hae Ina heptane sa audi ab aoe Wd tala aac 
RGSiStratiGks TOO ——Ciw GHG on ie hi 955 0 0.01544 ene Se 6 OOS SO ORR $ 1.50—four weeks—$1.00 
Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room.............. 4.00 each 

Board University Dining Hall, 46 days........... beth in se abevialeg ade 26.50 


ES cick chocdee Grebe ewan stelle ee aendecsw eee $32.00 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $4.50 to $6.50 per week, the 


iverage being about $5.00 per week. 

Reduced rates on all railroads. 

The University of Virginia Summer School ranks in size, faculty and courses offered, with 
the few largest and best in the United States, and each year attracts about 1,250 registered stu- 
dents from twenty-five States, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in 
the South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and 
training and wider social advantages. 


For detailed announcement, address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA. 
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STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT 


Pull I 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 


SPECIAL BULLETIN 


Qur Spectal Bulletin contains valuable outlines for 
home work Teachers who apply for admission at 
once will be given detailed information as to how best 
prepare themselves for the work of the St. Paul Sum- 
mer Normal 

State Examinations— July 19, 20, 21 

Our teachers have made a special study of the sub- 
ject of Examinations and will be able to help those 
who come to earn better certificates. 

METHODS 
Special attention given to Methods for the benefit 


of those who hold satisfactory certificates. 


Send for this Bulletin at once. Whether you come 


or not it will help you 
JAMES S. RUSSELL, Conductor, 


Lawrenceville, Virginia 











tate Summer Normal and 


chool of Elementary Methods 
FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 

JUNE 12 TO JULY 21, 1916 | 

Session changed from tour weeks as heretofore, to six weeks | 

COURSES OFFERED: Professional Courses leading to Su | 


School Professional Certificate for Primary Grades and for Gra 


Grades } 


Courses leading to Examinations for First and Second G | 
Certificates | 
| 

preliminary circulars sent out announcement was made 
the three-year courses of six weeks each would be begun this s | 


Instead we wish to announce that these courses will not be | 
til 1917, but the two-year courses of six weeks each will beg 
summe Students who have had one year of the four-weeks co | 
ses can complete their work by attending for six weeks in 191¢ 
two weeks in 1917. Students who have already completed two years 
of the professional courses will have to attend onty four weeks | 
1916 to complete the course 
Students will be roomed in the dormitories of the State Nort 
School for Women. Charge for room. board and laundry for the 


weeks, $24.00. Registration Fee, $1.50. 


Catalogue will be out in May. 


J. L. JARMAN, Conductor 








The Albert 
Teachers Agency, 


Thirty-second year. 
booklet ‘Teaching as a Business”’ tell our story of service and results. Sent fre: 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Largest and best known. Flashlight of equipment and 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 








7 








‘SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Valparaiso, 





Siemens 





Old Co lege Building 


was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 


7. . 
The University ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an Institution isa 


necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 


previous vear 
is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 30th and 
The Summer Schoo will continue twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer an exceptional 


list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work 


in the following 
Preparatory, High School. Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and 
Departments Typewriting, Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual 


Training, Agriculture, Expression, Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 


The Expenses are the Lowest Room, $26 to $41 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
Henrv B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. j4th Year Will Open September 19, 1916 























ds | 


veeks 
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Healthy location. 
{ the Summer School. 


Catalog now out. Write 








Fredericksburg Summer School 


at Fredericksburg State Normal School 
A SIX WEEKS SUMMER SCHOOL 
Session begins June 13 and ends July 19 


All work for first and lower grade certificates and for Summer School 
Professional Certificates, Primary and Grammar Grades. 


Professional Certificates may be completed in two summers. 


All equipment of the Normal School at the service 


E. H. RUSSELL, Director 


Fredericksburg, Va. 














MARTINSVILLE SUMMER ScHook 


MARTINSVILLE, VA. 


Ww 


/NDUCTED under the general management of the 
State Board of Education for the benefit of the 
teachers of the State. 

\TED delightfully in the mountains of Virginia. 
ME LIFE pleasant and free. 

RSE OF STUDY excellent and leading to first 
grade certificates and to the renewal of certificates; 
ilso of high cultural value to any one who may not 
ec in immediate need of a new certificate. 


\NSTRUCTORS experienced in summer school work, 
who know what the teachers need and are prepared 
to give it to them. 


For catalogue write to either the conductor 


or the local manager. 


J. 0. PHELPS, Conductor 
Roanoke, Va. 


W. B. GATES, Local Manager 
Martinsville, Va. 








STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 


NORFOLK, - VIRGINIA 








Twellth Annual Session 
June 20 —— July 19 








Professionally trained instructors 
Free tuition to Virginia teachers 
Registration fee of $1 00 
Board at reasonable rates 
Delightful climate 
Why not attend this school and 
spend your week-ends at the 


nearby famous summer resorts? 


w 


For detailed information, write 


JAMES HURST, Conductor, Norfolk, Va. 
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ABINGDON STATE SUMMER. SCHOOL 


Opens June 21, Closes July 21, 1916 








| State S er Normal tor Southwest Virginia will be cor 
Jucted t oming summer at Abingdon, Virginia, in Martha Wash 
( t t e lar brick 
| easa IME I € ris 
Board and lod I | 
Tw ris will one 1 
i beautlful law1 fe and 
basket ball and I 
i I Ti exercise \ atura 
od, and maple enha 
i a i ) ( € 
State Boa 1 i j ared Abingdon t 
i j 0G Da and 
ind The No 4 \ 
“ [ nder 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, Bristol, Va., Conductor 


R. T. STEPHENSON, Abingdon, Va., Local Manager 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
OPEN TO WOMEN 
JUNE 19 - AUGUST 4 


Preparatory and Collegiate Courses 


In History, Languages, Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Systematic and Structural Botany, Plant Histology, 
Plant Pathology, Bacteriology, Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, Animal Husbandry, Dairying, Veterinary Science 
Drawing, Engineering, Mechanic Arts, Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 
FULL CREDIT 
On teachers’ certificates for work conforming 
to the published requirements for 

TEACHERS IN PUBLIC AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

\'nsurpassed summer climate—elevation 2,000 

feet--no mosquitoes—modern sanitation 


EXPENSES MODERATE 
Free tuition to Virginia teachers. Address 
Secretary of Summer School, 


Blacksburg, Virginia 











ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 





Covington, Virginia 
State Summer School 


June 20 — July 18 


aa 


Ideal Location 
Strong Faculty of Experienced Teachers 
Reasonable Rates 


as) 


Write for Catalogue to 
Supt. JAMES G. JETER, 


Covington, Virginia 
C. H. FRIEND, Conductor 
South Boston, Virginia 














Richmond City Normal School 


Richmond, Va., June 19—July 29 
SUMMER SESSION 1916 


e Richmond City Normal is a State Normal School, now 
fourth sessior It prepares specifically tor the Professional Certit 
ites—Primary, Grammar and Advanced Grades 


The Richmond City Schools are in regular vacation sessior 


These schools furnish observation and practice teaching. Exceptiona 
advantages are offered in the way of libraries, historical points ot 
terest, et A splendid faculty of trained instructors. 





Classes are held in this building. The surroundings are 
cool and comfortable 


Address E. E. SMITH, Assistant Conductor 


805 E. Marshall St., Richmond, Va 

















IL 
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State Normal School tor Women 
RADFORD, VIRGIMA 


The Summer Normal, opening June 12 and closing July 21, offers Review Courses 
in preparation for State examination for First and Second Grade Certificates; Summer 
School Professional Courses (Primary and Grammar Grade); Courses for the renewal 
or extension of certificates; Credit Courses toward diploma or certificate from the Nor- 
mal School and Academic Courses. All of these courses are offered in the Second 
Term of the Summer Quarter with the exception of the Review Courses. The Second 
Term opens July 24 and closes August 26. 

Radford is situated in the Upland Blue Grass Region of Virginia more than 1800 


feet above the sea level. Summer climate delightful, scenery unsurpassed, pure 


artesian water, and pleasant shady grounds. 
Interesting Lyceum Course, anda great number and variety of lectures, enter- 


tainments, and other uniqne features add much to the pleasure and profit of the 


Summer Quarter. 
For catalogue and full information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 


East Radford, Virginia 























| 





B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


the Short Undédrstandable 
Contract. 
27th Year 


The Christiansburg State 
Summer Normal 
UP IN THE) MOUNTAINS 


\ State Summer School is conducted each year during 
month of July under the auspices of the Department 


The Agency With 


Steinway Hall 
Flatiron Bidg. 

- Munsey Bidg. 
U.S. Trust Bidg. 
Deaderick Bidg. 

: New York Life Bidg. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Chicago 

New York 
Baltimore, Md. 
Sacksonvlile, Fla. 
Knoxville. Tenn. 
Kansas City. Mo. 
Spokane, Wash. 














of Public Instruction. It offers exceptional advantages 
teachers who are preparing for examination. The 





State uniform examination is held at the close of the 


Summer Courses for Teachers 





Normal. A competent corps of instructors employed 
{ rates for board and tuition are very reasonable. 


The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 


Courses for elementary school teachers 
Courses for secondary school teachers 
Courses for superintendents and supervisors 
Courses for normal school teachers 


REGISTRATION FEE $1.00 TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


you are planning to attend a Summer School this 
let us recommend that you goto Christiansburg. It 


ited for its fine climate, excellent location, strong 
lty. The surroundings are pleasant—an ideal place 


r further information address 


E. A. LONG, Conductor 


| 
| Christiansburg Summer School 
| CAMBRIA, VA. 








Courses for college teachers of education 


Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to graduate degrees 
some are elementary courses leading to certificates or Bachelor's degrees 
General courses in Educat:on (History, Administration, Educ. Psycholog 
and Methods). Special courses in History, Home Economics, Household 
Art, Latin, Modern Languages, English, Mathematics, Physics, Geogra 
phy, School Science, Kindergarten, Manual Training, and the Arts. Reg 
istration in the School of Education admits to University courses in all 


departments 
Summer Quarter, 1916 


ist Term June 19--July 26 
2d Term July 27--Sept. 1 


Detailed announcement will be sent upon application to the 
Director of the School of Education 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Ilinois 





—_— 
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Che Courtis Standard 
> ‘ ~ ’ ~ ie ~ 
Practice Tests 
in Arithmetic which were discussed with so 
much interest at the 1915 meetings of the 
National Educational Association at Cincin- 
nati and Oakland, and again at the 1916 


meeting in Detroit, are publisbed by 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SUMMER COURSES— July 5 to August 15, 1916 

Graduate and Collegiate Courses with lit 
towards M. A., B. A., and B. S. Degrees. 

Credits also accepted, under regulations 
State, County, and City Superintendents. 

For circular, address 


E. F. BUCHNER, Director 











id to answer inquiries as to 


eded [oO lasses, prices, discounts, et 


National Kindergarten College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4. 


os — Kindergarten and Prima 
Methods, undergraduate 
and advanced, with mode 
demonstration schools 
Special courses in | 
ground and Story Te 
Credits applied toward 
diploma. Resident dor 
tory on College grounds 
Many social advantages 
parks, play-grounds, | 
ing beaches, libraries 
galleries, lectures 

certs, theatres.For illustra 
ted announcement address 
30x 41, 2944 Michiga 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
































“In the Heart of the Beautiful and 
Healthful Shenandoah Valley.” 


State Normal School 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 12—July 21. 
Second Term: July 24—Aug. 30. 


Courses offered in all subjects for: 


Summer School Professional Certificate— Primary Grades. 
Summer School Professional Certiticate— Grammar Grades. 
First and Second Grade Certificate. 


‘ 


array of courses addition to the required subjects for 
i 
) i 
en for work completed during the summer toward 
ir diplomas and certificates of the Normal School 
surpassed location for Summer W ork Expenses the lowest 
| 1 railwa are 
No effort w be spared to make the work of the Summer School 


to those who come toit. The Summer 
Catalog w be ready March and a copy will be sent upon request 


For ther information concerning the Summer School, address 


W.R. SMITHEY, Director, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 











University ot Pennsylvania Summer School 
Term: July Tenth to August Nineteenth 


A variety of courses on the following sub 
jects leading to undergraduate and graduate 
degrees: Anthropology, Botany, Business Law, 
Chemistry, Drawing, Economics, Education, 
English, Finance and Commerce, Geography 
German, History, Italian, Latin, Mathematics, | 
Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Span- 
ish and Zoology. 

Systematic Group of courses for Elementary 
School Teachers centered about the School of 
Observation. Model High School Classes 
English, German and Mathematics, suppl 
mented by courses on Methods of Teachi! 
High School Subjects. 

Practical, Systematic and Advanced Cou! 
in Psychology for Social Workers, Teachers 
3ackward Children, Superintendents, Gen¢ 
Supervisors, ete. Psychological Clinic ; 
Restoration Class. 

Ail courses open to men and women. Co! 
fortable accommodations in the Univers 
Dormitories. Library, Houston Hall, Gym 
sium and Swimming Pool open to all stude! 

For circular and information, address Ow 
L. Shinn, Director of the Summer School, B 
62, College Hall, University of Pennsylvar 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL SHENANDOAH VALLEY” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


lwo-year professional courses for four-year high school graduates 


1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
3. For teaching High School Subjects. 


lwo-year academic course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year academic course for 
three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the professional courses. 


Special courses in Home-making, Dressmaking, and Millinery, and for the preparation of teachers in 
all Household Arts subjects. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural school com- 
munities. 


Correspondence Study courses for helping teachers while at work. 
Full summer quarter consisting of two six-weeks terms. 
For catalog and full information, addres 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 














UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented : 
Il. THE COLLEGE 


In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of alarge number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational) 
Il. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Ill DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University ; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
Vi. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for en- 


trance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional train- 
ing of high schooi principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
duced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. 























HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 





Beautiful Location. Best of Health Conditions. 


Modern in every Respect. 





Prepares teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar Grades and High Schools 


Special courses in Household Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts 





Second term begins January 31, 1916. For information write 


EK. H. RUSSELL, President 














VITAL 


ENGLISH IN THE GRADES 








BULLETIN OF THE 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


CONTAINS 
I A COURSE IN ENGLISH FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES, 


II TYPICAL LESSONS, PLANS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 


III A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF HELPFUL READINGS IN THE 
TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, ETC. 


One of ‘‘the best printed courses that have fallen into the hands of the Committee.”’ 
of Teachers of English by the Committee on Articulation of Elementary and High Schoo! 


Report to the 


National Council 
English 





104 pp. Price 25 cents. 


The Book Room, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, Farmville, Va. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to the 
special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among these ad- 


vantages are : 


I. ITS DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the name of the 
‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development and physical health by 
an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. It creates habits of promptitude, 
| order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self-reliance and force of personal char- 

acter by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his 
| antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform 
and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 


II. Ivs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the study of En- 
glish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business, law, political science. 


vision is made for the members of the Seccnd Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of liberal 
arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are illustrated 
by continuous field and laboratory practice, The degrees of B. S. or B. A. are con 

ferred upon all graduates. 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share of 
the personal attention of the instructor, The success of the educational work of the 
school turns largely on this method. 


| V. Irs EconoMy. The expenses are: tor Virginia cadets $325; for State cadets 


$165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery and 
all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in this 
country. This estimate is exc/ustve of outfit, and must be understood as an average for 
the entire term, the first year being of necessity the most costly. , 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 





| III. ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL ARTS. Pro- 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OPERA CHAIRS | 
BLACKBOARDS 
WINDOW SHADES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS | 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS | | 
| 
| 


SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 





SWEEPING POWDER 
SLATED CLOTH 
BOOK CASES 

LIQUID SLATING 

MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON | 

ERASERS, FLOOR OIL, INK | 











| 
| 
| 





The Southern Desk Co. 
Box 337 . . . . . . Hickory, N. C. 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 








The Best for School Auditoriums 








Be Moved Anywhere if Needed 





SPECIALTIES 


Blackboards Maps Wire Window Guards 


Crayons Globes Window Shades 


Diplomas Charts Certificates-—-Promotion and Distinction 


Virginia School Supply Co., 


©. Box i7 7 Richmond, Virginia 








